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BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


Wnaat is meant by Imperial Federation? What are the 
aims of its advocates? How should it be viewed by the people 
of the United States ? 

The British Empire may be said to consist of three divi- 
sions: the islands of Great Britain and Ireland, the self- 
governing colonies, and the crown colonies. With the crown 
colonies this paper has nothing to do. Federation concerns 
them but only indirectly and remotely. At present the Parlia- 
ment of the British Islands is the sole supreme legislative au- 
thority in the empire ; and the sole supreme executive consists 
of the body of ministers possessing the confidence of that Par- 
liament. The Queen, the head of the empire, can do no wrong, 
but she acts only through ministers, who are understood to be 
fallible, and who retain office only so long as they command a 
majority in Parliament. 

The Dominion of Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
the Australias are the greatest of the self-governing colonies. 
They had a system of representative institutions, combined with 
an executive appointed in whole or in part by the crown, almost 
from their infancy ; but only within the last half century have 
they emerged out of that condition of partial pupilage, into 
something approaching political manhood. The evolution was 
not without disturbances and even conflict. In 1837 the Prov- 
inces, then known as Upper and Lower Canada, actually broke 
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out into little rebellions, not to obtain separation from the 
mother country, but to obtain for themselves the British system 
of Parliamentary government by responsible ministers. The 
rebellions were easily put down, for the mass of the people did 
not move in either case, but all that the rebels had sought was 
granted soon after. The North American Provinces were prac- 
tically told by Her Majesty’s ministers that they were free to 
govern or misgovern themselves, though a right of veto over 
their legislation was preserved in order that Imperial rights 
might be safeguarded. British statesmen having once learned 
that colonists would be satisfied with nothing less than self- 
government as the birthright of British subjects, colony after 
colony thereafter received home rule as soon as the people of 
the colony showed any eagerness to be enfranchised or to be no 
longer dependent on the colonial office. Now, in the groups I 
have named, only Natal and Western Australia are without 
complete responsible government. The principal links between 
a self-governing colony and the mother country are — the 
Queen or a common head, common citizenship represented by 
the flag, a governor appointed by the Queen’s ministers, the 
right of veto, the right on our part to appeal in important mat- 
ters to the Privy Council, —the supreme judicial authority in 
the empire, —and the duty on the part of the British govern- 
ment to defend us should we be attacked. These links prove 
that we are still part and parcel of the empire. Colonists 
everywhere are quite aware and quite proud of that. They 
cheer the flag; sing “God save the Queen” enthusiastically ; are 
loyal to the Queen’s representative and to their own constitu- 
tion, modeled on that of Britain ; rejoice in the success of the ; 
army and navy; have little or no thought of separation ; but 
at the same time they believe, as the people of the Southern 
States believed thirty years ago, that they are free to secede 
whenever they like. -They have reasons for this faith that the 
South had not. Apparently they get nothing from and give 
nothing to the mother country; they contribute nothing to- 
wards Imperial expenditure ; they have nothing to do with the 
supreme functions of government; they have no voice in mak- 
ing peace or war, or even in making treaties that concern them- 
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selves, except by courtesy or special arrangement. Commer- 
cially, Great Britain is treated by them as if she were a foreign 
country, and she puts them on the same plane with foreigners. 
According to free trade there are no nations. Clearly the pres- 
ent condition is not one that has in it the elements of consis- 
tency or permanency. It is a condition of unstable political 
equilibrium and that always engenders an uneasiness and a rest- 
lessness and doubt as to the future most unfavorable to harmo- 
nious development. Its only explanation and defence is that it 
is a transient stage in a long process. It is the result of our 
political growth, but we are still growing and the clothes that fit 
us to-day will cramp us to-morrow. Men everywhere are begin- 
ning to feel that the present condition is unsatisfactory. They 
demand that the nominal union shall be made real, that for 
every privilege there shall be a corresponding responsibility, 
for every right a corresponding duty, for every burden a cor- 
responding share of power. These men are called Imperial 
Federationists. They are in no hurry, and have no objection to 
be called nick-names. They think that five millions of Cana- 
dians, for instance, ought not to be satisfied much longer with 
political dependence or inferiority, and that they are as com- 
petent to share in the supreme work of government as three 
millions of Scotchmen or five millions of Irishmen. 

What are their aims and plans? They have no cut and dried 
scheme. Some of them therefore dislike the term Federation, 
for it implies that they are in favor of a federal system and 
no other. Some of them also dislike the term Imperial, as it 
has a flavor of Absolutism. Britain has never been an em- 
pire. It has been a free commonwealth for centuries. But 
they care little for names. They love their flag and every bit 
of ground over which it floats. The British commonwealth is 
one now. They would make it indivisible. Their first motto 
is, ‘The union must be preserved.” Their second, “ In order 
to its being preserved it must be made effective.” As to the 
best means or measures to be taken, they are not yet unanimous. 
Besides, they know very well that these must vary with the times 
and seasons. The day President Lincoln told influential deputa- 
tions that emancipation of the slaves would be a measure politi- 
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cally inexpedient, they went home denouncing him as luke- 
warm. A week or two afterwards he issued his famous 
Proclamation of Emancipation. They then called him inconsis- 
tent. He was neither the one nor the other. He had always 
been in favor of the principle. That was the great point ; 
and that was enough till the fullness of time came. The 
‘-samer or enthusiast does not know when the people are ready 
.cr a change. The statesman does. But dreamers and enthu- 
siasts have work to do. They help to educate the people. The 
democracy rules now, without question, in Great Britain and in 
every self-governing country, and it must be educated before 
any great political change can be effected with safety. All true 
education is rather slow, though the rate of speed depends on 
circumstances. In peace, opinion matures so quietly that there 
may seem to be no movement of thought at all. In times of 
political excitement, men’s minds are open. They receive new 
ideas and are ready to act upon them with little delay. In war 
crystallization into fixed resolve or action may take place like a 
flash of lightning. 

With regard to the steps that should be taken, the opinions of 
Unionists seem to me to be clarifying on certain points. There 
are common interests to defend, and there should be a common 
fleet. Each colony now has its own disciplined militia. The 
maintenance of an Imperial army would depend on the relation 
of the crown colonies to the central authority and on the gen- 
eral policy adopted by the empire as a whole. India of course 
has always paid its own military budget. There should be a 
Senate or Imperial Council, in which all the countries included 
within the commonwealth would be represented according to 
population or contributions or both, whose consent would have 
to be obtained before war, peace, or a treaty was made. Finally, 
there must be commercial discrimination. This proposal will 
provoke opposition in various quarters, but it is an indispensa- 
ble plank in the platform. English economists will at once 
ask, What do you mean? would you propose a tax on bread ? 
do you think that the workingman will vote for “the small 
loaf”? are we to reconsider our decisions on free trade? To 
all which our answer is, Yes, if you choose to put it so, that is 
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what we mean. Free trade is a good thing, but there are other 
things as good and better. The life of the nation is more im- 
portant. It may be, too, that the only way in which to bring 
about free trade is by first caring for that which is of most im- 
portance. The old corn laws in England were bad. They were 
in the interest of one class in the community. Class legislation 
never assumed a more odious form. Besides, the possibility of 
getting wheat cheap was guarded against, for the home supply 
was inadequate and the tax rose as the price fell. But Federa- 
tionists propose a measure in the interest of the whole commu- 
nity at home and abroad. The language about cheap bread and 
the small loaf is really an insult to workingmen. It indicates 
that they need nothing more ; that they are paupers fed three 
times a day on bread. English workingmen think tea and 
sugar, beer, tobacco, and other things as necessary as bread, and 
those are taxed. In Canada and the United States coal, salt, 
wool, blankets, rice, medicines are as necessary as bread, and 
workingmen insist that those shall be taxed. They are willing 
to make commercial treaties with foreign nations on the do ut 
des principle. Apart from treaties they discriminate in favor of 
themselves and their fellow-citizens. Why? Because the nation 
is to them a unity, a reality almost as sacred as the family. We 
discriminate in favor of our own families, without fancying that 
we show thereby that we do not love our neighbors. 

See how this applies to the case in point. At present Britain 
is over-populated. Every one feels it a duty to promote emi- 
gration to other lands no matter what their flag. It seems to 
be thought that the best thing a man can do for his brother is 
to help him to expatriate himself, and that the best wealth of 
the country is a nuisance. <A horse, says Carlyle, will bring in 
any market a fair price, but a man is not only worth nothing, 
but the country could afford him a round sum would he simply 
engage to go and hang himself. Is there not something radi- 
cally wrong here? Such a state of things might be borne with 
if it could not be helped. But there is as much room within 
the British Empire as there is within the United States for all 
sons of the soil able and willing to work. Has a country no 
duty in this matter? Britain says to her sons, it makes no dif- 
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ference where you go, provided only that you go far enough away. 
You may renounce your allegiance ; you and your children may 
surround yourselves with a Chinese wall and refuse to trade with 
us; you may treat us as enemies, but we shall continue to treat 
you as if you still helped to bear our burdens. That may be 
magnificent, but is it sense? Can we afford even in trade to 
disregard such a fact as the nation? Free traders now are 
asking this question. Colonists now are saying, What good 
comes to us from our connection with the mother country? If, 
for instance, we went to the United States, we would have the 
same advantage that we now have, and also protection for our 
industries against all the world. This being so, why should we 
pay anything for Imperial purposes? ‘The commonwealth does 
nothing for us. Why should we do anything for the common- 
wealth? Sentiment and interest are twin guides of life and 
should pull in the same direction. At present, sentiment is on 
one side, interest seems to be on the other. Dissatisfaction is 
the result. The Federationist proposes to unite these guides. 
He says in brief, Let Britain admit freely everything that her 
own citizens at home and in the colonies produce, but impose 
a tax of five to ten per cent. on the same articles coming from 
other countries. In return, the self-governing colonies will dis- 
ecriminate proportionally in favor of her manufactures. When 
this is done, those who leave the mother country will naturally 
go to lands where they are under the old flag and where the flag 
means something that will come home to them in every-day life. 
Each man will feel that he is better off because he is a British 
citizen. This is what is meant by the commercial plank in the 
platform. Not that that plank or any other has yet been agreed 
upon, but the time is coming. 

How will the people of the United States view this projected 
union of the British commonwealth? The great republic is a 
very big country, with a vast population, most of them accus- 
tomed to think and speak freely, and some of them apt to speak 
without thinking. Different opinions may therefore be ex- 
pected, and some foolish utterances for which all due allowance 
must be made. Two or three ready speakers are criticising the 
project unfavorably and as the question is not likely to interest 
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the mass of the people, the hasty voices of a few may be mis- 
taken for the sober thought of the many. But the more the 
subject is considered, the more clearly will it be seen that it 
moves along lines with which the people of the United States 
must sympathize, and that it is in accordance with their highest 
thought and conscience, — the real forces that determine the 
permanent policy of a great Christian nation. You can have 
no sympathy with Secession. You are not likely to mistake 
Copperheadism in any form for the silent unconquerable spirit 
of loyalty that animates the true citizen. What would the 
break-up of the British commonwealth mean? Communities 
in different parts of the world without a future and as power- 
less in this age of great and growing empires as the republics 
of Central and South America; the mother country — your 
mother as well as the mother of us all — ultimately almost as 
powerless, in an age when the silver streak of sea means noth- 
ing and a hundred thousand disciplined soldiers eager for 
plunder could be landed in a night at any point on her coast, 
the advance guard of a million, now that Europe is relapsing 
into that savage state in which every man in the community 
goes armed. What would union mean? The maintenance of 
peace, the extension of commerce, the diffusion of civilization, 
the possession of the strategic points of the earth by a power 
acting in the general interest of humanity, a permanent union 
— moral alliance if nothing more formal is possible — between 
all English-speaking peoples. Which vision appeals most power- 
fully to the best in us? During your struggle for national unity, 
those who looked at it superficially wished well to the South, 
perhaps because they thought that a more equal division of 
power on this continent was desirable, perhaps for reasons still 
less creditable. But the great heart of the British people could 
not be deceived. They instinctively discovered what was in- 
volved in the struggle. They were willing to starve, though they 
knew there would be cotton in abundance the day after the 
blockade was broken. This democracy now rules. It will not 
consent to the break-up of the empire, any more than it would 
consent to unjust or aggressive war. And the people of the 
United States are of the same stock. 
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So far as Canada and the United States are concerned, it 
may be asked whether a union between them would not be more 
in accordance with geography than an Oceanic commonwealth 
like that which Federationists contemplate. It certainly would, 
just as union between Spain and Portugal, between France and 
Belgium, between Germany and Holland, between Austria, 
Italy, France, and sections of Switzerland, between Russia on 
the one side and Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia on the other, 
would be in accordance with geography and along the lines of 
race and religion. But no one expects or wishes Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Roumania, or the Balkan States 
to be so absorbed. Yet, Switzerland excepted, union with their 
neighbors would be a simpler matter in all those cases than in 
ours. If Spain and Portugal agreed to unite, no one else would 
have the least right to protest. But in our case the union re- 
ferred to would have to begin with disunion ; separation from 
a country with which our history, our political constitution, and 
our affections are bound up. Would Secession be right? That 
is the supreme question to ask. 

But would not free trade between Canada and the United 
States be advantageous to both countries? It certainly would, 
in my opinion, although Stalwarts on both sides of the line have 
frequently proved to their own satisfaction that it would not. 
The matter is as clear to me as the multiplication table, but it 
is equally clear that Congress will not consent to the mutual 
benefit, unless we consent to political and fiscal absorption as 
the price. We do not complain of this. Every country has 
the right to make its tariff to suit itself. Two or three years 
ago, indeed, Mr. Butterworth introduced a bill into Congress 
providing for unrestricted reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries. A number of people here assumed that the bill would 
pass. Its introduction was so unexpected that they were pre- 
pared for almost anything. I believe, however, that it was not 
even read. If it had passed, there can be no doubt that we 
would have responded, although the effects in some quarters 
would have been disastrous. The next steps on our part would 
have been free trade with Britain and direct taxation to raise 
revenue. The proposal for unrestricted reciprocity, however, 
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was almost immediately dropped. It had not even to be laughed 
out of existence with you. It then developed into commercial 
union. That of course is a totally different thing. That means 
fiscal dependence on our part and discrimination of the most 
pronounced kind against Great Britain. Self-respect makes the 
former, and the old-fashioned Golden Rule makes the latter, 
impossible. If Britain, to suit herself, admitted the products 
of the United States free of duty and taxed ours, how would we 
act? We would pass an Ordinance of Secession in a week. 
Mr. Butterworth, I understand, has advanced to the third posi- 
tion. He has introduced a bill providing for our political in- 
corporation in whole or in part with a foreign country! As 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, it would be in order 
now to introduce a bill into our Parliament providing for the 
incorporation of the State of Maine with the Dominion. That 
would suit us on the Atlantic seaboard and it ought to suit 
Maine. Supposing this done and that a majority of the people 
of the State fancied that the change would be to their material 
advantage, what then? Would Maine consent and would the 
United States consent ? 

Briefly, Canadians are as a rule free traders, and therefore 
would like a reciprocity treaty of almost any kind or to any 
extent with their neighbors. But, as they know that it takes 
two parties to make a bargain and that one of the parties, and 
it the more important, will not consent, they are beginning to 
look in another direction. Before long, they will ask Great 
Britain to reconsider her trade policy in the general interest of 
the empire. 

It has been said that such a change would be unfriendly to 
the United States. How so? The proposal is to discriminate 
in favor of all within the commonwealth. You do that rigor- 
ously. Every country in the world does it, Britain excepted. 
Why should she not change her tariff if it suits her? And why 
should not the United States join the Commercial League on 
the basis proposed ? Then, the foundations of a living union 
would be laid and the schism would be healed which rent the 
great family in twain last century. Two or three senators have 
lately proposed to heal the schism by making it wider. They 
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have announced that if we do not become Secessionists at once 
and annex ourselves willingly, we shall have to do so unwill- 
ingly; that Fate or Manifest Destiny has settled the whole 
thing for us; and that the union between their North and 
South would be best cemented by a little of our blood. How 
can men belonging to a body every member of which is expected 
to weigh his words utter such atrocious nonsense? The worst 
of it is that some of our people take it seriously. Most of us 
do not. We know that the language is only a bid for the Irish 
vote or for some other trumpery purpose. None the less it is 
bad seed to sow. It makes the blood even in sluggish veins 
boil to the finger tips. It would have the same effect upon you 
in the same circumstances. You were not afraid, when only 
three millions, to stand up against the might of England, rather 
than submit to the slightest infringement on your constitutional 
rights. You would not respect us if we were of a different 
spirit. 

There must be no discord between Great Britain and the 
United States. And Canada is the part of Britain most con- 
cerned in cultivating friendliest relations with you. If any 
public man on this side of the line spoke insultingly of you, he 
would not be long in public life. We know that whatever is 
good for the one country must eventually be good for the other 
also. Therefore we desire your friendship as we desire that of 
no other people. As you are animated by the same feelings, 
you will sympathize with the highest aims cherished by us. In 
the end these will be for your advantage also. In the January 
number of “ The Century” the editor points this out so clearly 
that I have nothing to add, except to say that no word has yet 
been written showing so keen an insight into the actual condi- 
tion of Canadian sentiment. 


G. M. Grant. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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LITERARY ADMIRERS OF BUDDHISM. 


AN ADDRESS BY SIR MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, K. C. I. E., D.C. L., LL. D., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, AT THE WORLD’S MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE, LONDON. 


Ir is one of the strange phenomena of the present day, that even edu- 
cated persons are apt to fall into raptures over the doctrines of Buddhism, 
attracted by the bright gems which its admirers cull out of its moral code 
and display ostentatiously while keeping out of sight all the dark spots of 
that code, all its trivialities, and omitting to mention precepts, which, in- 
deed, no Christian could soil his lips by uttering. It has even been asserted 
that much of the teaching in the Sermon on the Mount is based on pre- 
viously current moral precepts, which Buddhism was the first to introduce 
to the world five hundred years before Christ. But this is not all. The 
admirers of Buddhism maintain that the Buddha was not a mere teacher of 
morality but of many other great truths. He has been justly ealled, say 
they, “the Light of Asia,” though they condescendingly admit that Chris- 
tianity as a later development is more adapted to become the religion of the 
world. 

Let us, then, inquire fora moment what claim Gautama Buddha has to 
this title, — “the Light of Asia” ? Now, in the first place, those who give 
him this name forget that his doctrines only spread over Eastern Asia; and 
that Mohammed has as much right as Buddha to be called the “ Light of 
Asia.”’? But was the Buddha, in any true sense, a light to any part of the 
world ? It is certainly true that the main idea implied by Buddhism is 
intellectual enlightenment. Buddhism means, before all things, enlighten- 
ment of mind, resulting from intense self-concentration, from intense ab- 
stract meditation, combined with the exercise of a man’s own reasoning 
faculties and intuitions. It was only after such a course of meditation that 
the so-called light of knowledge burst upon the man Gautama. It was only 
then that he became Buddha, the enlightened one. We read in “ Lalita 
Vistara,” that at the supreme moment of this enlightenment, actual flames 
of light issued from the crown of the Buddha’s head. 

Of what nature, then, was this so-called light of knowledge that radiated 
from the Buddha? Was it the knowledge of his own deep depravity of 
heart ? or of the origin of sin? No, the Buddha’s light was in this respect 
profound darkness. He confessed himself a downright Agnostic. The or- 
igin of the first evil act was to him an inexplicable mystery. Was it then a 
knowledge of the goodness, justice, and holiness of an omnipotent Creator ? 
Was it a knowledge of the Fatherhood of God? No, the Buddha’s light 
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was in these respects also utter darkness. In these respects, too, he acknowl- 
edged himself a thorough Agnostic. He knew nothing of the existence of 
any Supreme Being —of any being higher than himself. What then was 
the light that broke upon the Buddha ? What, after all, was this enlighten- 
ment which has been so much written about and extolled? All that he 
claimed to have discovered was the origin of suffering and the remedy of 
suffering. All the light of knowledge to which he attained came to this, 
that suffering arises from indulging desires ; that suffering is inseparable 
from life ; that all life is suffering, and that suffering is to be got rid of by 
the suppression of desires, and by extinction of personal existence. You 
see here the first great) contrast. When the Buddha said to his converts, 
“Come, follow me,’’ he bade them expect to get rid of suffering ; he told 
them to stamp out suffering by stamping out desires. When the Christ said 
to his disciples, “Come, follow me,” He bade them expect suffering ; He 
told them to glory in their sufferings ; to rejoice in their sufferings ; nay, 
to expect the perfection of their characters through suffering. It is cer- 
tainly noteworthy that both Christianity and Buddhism agree in asserting 
that all creation travaileth in pain — in bodily suffering, in tribulation. 
But mark the vast, the vital distinction in the teaching of each. The one 
taught men to aim at the glorification of the suffering body, the other, at 
its utter annihilation. What says our Bible? We Christians, it says, are 
members of Christ’s Body — of his flesh and of his bones — of that Divine 
Body which was a suffering Body —a cross-bearing Body —and is now a 
glorified Body — an ever-living, life-giving Body. A Buddhist, on the 
other hand, repudiates as a simple impossibility all idea of being a mem- 
ber of the Buddha’s body. How could a Buddhist be a member of a body 
which was burnt, which was dissolved, which became extinct at the moment 
when the Buddha’s whole personality became extinguished also ? 

But, say the admirers of Buddhism, you will admit at least that the 
Buddha told men to get rid of sin and to aim at sanctity of life. Nothing 
of the kind. The Buddha had ‘no idea of sin, as an offense against God ; 
no idea of true holiness. What he said was, “Get rid of the demerit of 
evil actions, and store up merit by good actions.” This storing up of merit, 
like capital at a bank, is one of those inveterate propensities of human na- 
ture, which Christianity alone has delivered men from. 

Only the other day I met an intelligent Sikh from the Punjab, and asked 
him about his religion. He replied, ‘‘I believe in one God, and I repeat 
my prayers, called Japji, every morning and evening. These prayers oc- 
cupy six pages of print, but I can get through them in little more than ten 
minutes.’? He seemed to pride himself on this rapid recitation as a work 
of increased merit. I said, “ What else does youe religion require of you ?” 
He replied, “I have made one pilgrimage to a holy well near Amritsar. 
Eighty-five steps lead down to it. I descended and bathed in the sacred 
pool. Then I ascended one step and repeated my Japji in about ten min- 
utes. Then I descended again to the pool and bathed again, and ascended 
to the second step and repeated my Japji a second time. Then I descended 
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a third time and bathed a third time, and ascended to the third step and 
repeated my Japji a third time ; and so on for the whole eighty-five steps, 
eighty-five bathings, and eighty-five repetitions of the same prayers. It 
took me exactly fourteen hours, from 5 P.M. one evening to 7 A.M. next 
morning.” I asked, ‘“‘ What good did you expect to get by going through 
this task?” He replied, “I hope I have laid up a great store of merit, 
which will last me fora long time.” ‘This, let me tell you, is a genuine 
Hindu idea. It is of the very essence of Brahmanism, of Hinduism, of 
Zoroastrianism. It is equally a Mohammedan idea. It is even more a 
Buddhist idea. Buddhism recognizes the terrible consequences of evil ac- 
tions, but provides no remedy except the storing up of merit by good actions 
as a counterpoise. The Buddha never claimed to be a deliverer from sin. 
He never pretended to set any one free from the bondage of sinful acts and 
sinful habits. He never professed to provide any remedy for the leprosy of 
sin, any medicine for a dying sinner. On the contrary, by his doctrine of 
Karma he bound a man hand and foot to the consequences of his own acts 
with chains of adamant. He said in effect to every one of his disciples, “ You 
are in slavery to a tyrant of your own setting up. Your own deeds, words, 
and thoughts, in the present and former states of being, are your own 
avengers through a countless series of existences. If you have been a mur- 
derer, a thief, a liar, impure, a drunkard, you must pay the penalty in your 
next birth, either, in one of the hells, or as an unclean animal, or as an evil 
spirit, or asa demon. You cannot escape, and I am powerless to set you 
free.” “Not in the heavens,” says the Dhamma-pada, ‘ not in the midst of 
the sea ; not if thou hidest thyself in the clefts of the mountains, wilt thou 
find a place where thou canst escape the force of thy own evil actions.” 

Contrast the first words of Christ : “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath sent me to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound.” Yes, in Christ alone there is 
deliverance from the bondage of former transgressions, from the prison- 
house of former sins, —a total canceling of the past, a complete blotting 
out of the handwriting that is against us ; the opening of a clear course for 
every man to start afresh ; the free gift of pardon and of life to every 
criminal, to every sinner, even the most heinous. 

But here again I seem to hear some admirers of Buddhism say : We 
admit the force of these contrasts ; but surely you will allow that in the law 
of Buddha we find precepts which tell us not to love the world ; not to love 
money ; not to show enmity towards our enemies ; not to do unrighteous 
acts ; not to commit impurities ; to overcome evil by good, and to do to 
others as we would be done by. Yes, I admit all this ; nay, I admit even 
more. I allow that some Buddhist precepts go beyond the corresponding 
Christian injunctions ; for the laws of Buddha prohibit all killing, even of 
animals, for food. They demand total abstinence from stimulating drinks, 
disallowing even moderation in their use. They bid all who aim at the 
highest perfection to abandon the world and lead a life of celibacy and 
monkhood. In fine, they enjoin total abstinence, because they dare not 
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trust human beings to be temperate. How, indeed, could they trust them, 
when they promise no help, no Divine grace, no restraining power? The 
glory of Christianity is, that having freely given that power to man, it trusts 
him to make use of the gift. It seems to speak to him thus: Thy Creator 
has endowed thee with freedom of choice, and therefore respects thy liberty 
of action. He imposes on thee no rule of total abstinence in regard to nat- 
ural desires ; He simply bids thee keep them within bounds, so that thy 
self-control and thy moderation may be known unto all men. He places 
thee in the world amid trials and temptations, and says to thee, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee,” and by its aid thou mayest overcome them all. 

And, believe me, the great contrast between the moral precepts of Bud- 
dhism and Christianity is not so much in the letter of the precepts, as in the 
motive power brought to bear in their application. Buddhism says: Be 
righteous by yourselves and through yourselves, and for the final getting 
rid of all suffering, of all individuality, of all life in yourselves. Christian- 
ity says: Be righteous through a power implanted in you from above, 
through the power of a life-giving principle, freely given to you, and always 
abiding in you. The Buddha said to his followers, “ Take nothing from 
me, trust to no one but yourselves.’ Christ said, and says to us still, 
“Take all from me, take this free gift, put on this spotless robe, eat this 
bread of life, drink this living water.” He who receives a priceless gift is 
not likely to insult the giver of it. He who accepts a snow-white robe is 
not likely willingly to soil it by impure acts. He who tastes life-giving 
bread is not likely to relish husks. He who draws deep draughts at a living 
well is not likely to prefer the polluted water of a stagnant pool. If any 
one therefore insists on placing the Buddhist and Christian moral codes on 
the same level, let him ask himself one plain question: Who would be 
the more likely to lead a godly, righteous, and sober life, — a life of mod- 
eration and temperance, a life of holiness and happiness, — the man who 
has learnt his morality from the extinct Buddha, or the man who draws 
his morality and his holiness from the living, the eternal, the life-giving 
Christ ? 

Still I seem to hear some one say : We grant all this ; we admit the truth 
of what you have stated. Nevertheless, for all that, you must allow that 
Buddhism conferred a great benefit on India by setting free its teeming 
population before entangled in the meshes of ceremonial observances and 
Brahmanical priesteraft. Yes, I admit this. Nay, I admit even more than 
this. I admit that Buddhism conferred many other benefits on the millions 
inhabiting the most populous part of Asia. It promoted progress up to a 
certain point. It preached purity in thought, word, and deed, though only 
for the storing up of merit. It proclaimed-the brotherhood of humanity. 
It avowed sympathy with social liberty and freedom. It gave back much 
independence to women. It inculeated universal benevolence, extending 
even to animals ; and from its declaration that a man’s future depended on 
his present acts and conditions, it did good service for a time in preventing 
stagnation, promoting activity, and elevating the character of humanity. 
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But if, after making these concessions, I am told that, on my own showing, 
Buddhism was a kind of introduction to Christianity, or that Christianity is 
a kind of development of Buddhism, I must ask you to bear with me a little 
longer while I point out certain other contrasts which ought to make it clear 
to every reasonable man, how vast, how profound, how impassable is the 
guif separating the true religion from a mere system of morality founded 
on a form of pessimistic philosophy. 

And, first of all, let us note that Christ was God-sent, whereas Buddha 
was self-sent. Christ was with his Father from everlasting, and was, in the 
fullness of time, sent by Him into the world to be born of a pure virgin in 
the likeness and fashion of men. Buddha, on the contrary, by a force 
derived from his own acts, passed through innumerable bodies of gods, 
demi-gods, demons, men, and animals until he reached one out of numerous 
supposed heavens, and thence by his own will descended upon earth to enter 
the side of his mother in the form of a white elephant. Then Christ came 
down from heaven to be born on earth in a poor and humble station, to be 
reared in a cottage, to be trained to toilsome labor as a working man, 
The Buddha came down to be born on earth in a rich and princely family, 
to be brought up amid luxurious surroundings, and finally to go forth as a 
mendicant, begging his own food, and doing nothing for his own support. 
Then again, Christ, as He grew up, showed no signs of earthly majesty in 
his external form ; whereas the Buddha is described as marked with cer- 
tain mystic symbols of universal monarchy on his feet and on his hands, and 
taller and more stately in frame and figure than ordinary human beings. 
Then when cach entered on his ministry as a teacher, Christ was despised 
and rejected by kings and princes, and followed by poor and ignorant fisher- 
men, by common people, publicans, and sinners. The Buddha was honored 
by kings and princes, and followed by rich men and learned disciples. Then 
Christ had all the treasures of knowledge hidden in Himself, and made 
known to his disciples that He was Himself the Way and the Truth, 
Himself their wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. The 
Buddha declared that all enlightenment and wisdom were to be attained by 
his disciples, — not through him, but through themselves and their own in- 
tuitions, — and that, too, only after long and painful discipline in countless 
successive bodily existences. Then, when we come to compare the death of 
each, the contrast reaches its climax. For Christ was put to death violently 
by wicked men, and died in agony an atoning death, suffering for the sins 
of the world at the age of thirty-three, leaving behind in Jerusalem about 
one hundred and twenty disciples, after a short ministry of three years ; 
whereas the Buddha died peacefully among his friends, suffering from an 
attack of indigestion, at the age of eighty, leaving behind many thousands of 
disciples, after forty-five years of teaching and preaching. Aad what hap- 
pened after the death of each? Christ the Holy One saw no corruption, 
but rose again in his present glorified body, and is alive for evermore ; nay, 
has life in Himself ever-flowing in life-giving streams towards his people. 
Buddha is dead and gone forever. His body, according to the testimony of 
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his own disciples, was burnt more than four hundred years before the ad- 
vent of Christ, and its ashes distributed everywhere as relics. Even, accord- 
ing to the Buddha’s own declaration, he now lives only in the doctrine which 
he left behind him for the guidance of his followers. And here again, in 
regard to the doctrine left behind by each, a vast distinction is to be noted. 
For the doctrine delivered by Christ to his disciples is to spread by de- 
grees everywhere until it prevails eternally ; whereas the doctrine left by 
Buddha, though it advanced rapidly by leaps and bounds, is, according to 
his own admission, to fade away by degrees, till at the end of five thousand 
years it has disappeared altogether from the earth, and another Buddha 
must descend to restore it. Then that other Buddha must be followed by 
countless succeeding Buddhas in succeeding ages ; whereas there is only 
one Christ, who can have no successor, for He is still alive, and forever 
present with his people. “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

Then observe, that although the Buddha’s doctrine was ultimately written 
down by his disciples in certain collections of books, in the same manner as 
the doctrine of Christ, yet that a gulf of difference — a fundamental differ- 
ence of character — separates the sacred books of each, the Bible of the 
Christian and the bible of the Buddhist. The Christian’s Bible claims to be 
a supernatural revelation, yet it attaches no mystical, talismanic virtue to 
the mere sound of its words. On the other hand, the characteristic of the 
Buddhist bible is that it utterly repudiates all claim to be a supernatural 
revelation ; yet the very sound of its words is believed to possess a merito- 
rious efficacy, capable of elevating any one who hears it to heavenly abodes 
in future existences. In illustration, 1 may advert to a legend current in 
Ceylon, that once on a time five hundred bats lived in a cave where two 
monks daily recited the Buddha’s law. These bats gained such merit by 
simply hearing the sound of the words, that when they died they were all 
re-born as men and ultimately as gods. 

Yet again, Iam sure to hear the admirers of Buddhism say, “Is it not 
the ease that the doctrine of Buddha, like the doctrine of Christ, has sel/- 
sacrifice as its key-note ?” Well, be it so. I admit that the Buddha taught 
a kind of self-sacrifice. I admit that it is recorded of the Buddha himself 
that in one previous existence he plucked out his own eyes, and that in 
another he cut off his own head, and that in a third he cut his own body to 
pieces to redeem a dove froma hawk. But note the vast distinction be- 
tween the self-sacrifice taught by the two systems. Christianity demands 
the suppression of selfishness ; Buddhism demands the total suppression of 
self, with the one object of extinguishing all consciousness of self. In the 
one, the true self is elevated and intensified ; in the other the true self is 
annihilated by the practice of a false form of non-selfishness, which has for 
its final object the annihilation of the Ego — the utter extinction of personal 
individuality. 

Then note other contrasts : — 

According to the Christian Bible, regulate and sanctify the heart’s de- 
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sires and affections ; according to the Buddhist, suppress and destroy them 
utterly if you wish for true sanctification. Christianity teaches that in the 
highest form of life love is intensified ; Buddhism teaches that in the high- 
est state of existence all love is extinguished. According to Christianity : 
Go and earn your own bread ; support yourself and your family. Mar- 
riage, it says, is honorable and undefiled, and married life is a field on 
which holiness may grow and be developed. Nay, more, Christ Himself 
honored a wedding with his presence, and took up little children in his 
arms and blessed them. Buddhism, on the other hand, says: “ Avoid 
married life ; shun it as if it were a burning pit of live coals ;” or, having 
entered on it, abandon wife, children, and home, and go about as celibate 
monks, engaging in nothing but in meditation and recitation of the Bud- 
dha’s law — that is, if you aim at the highest degree of sanctification. And 
then comes the important contrast: that no Christian trusts to his own 
works as the sole meritorious cause of salvation ; but is taught to say: 
I have no merit of my own, and when J have done all I am an unprofitable 
servant. Whereas Buddhism teaches that every man must trust to his own 
works— to his own merits only. Fitly, indeed, do the rags worn by its 
monks symbolize the miserable patchwork of its own self-righteousness. 
Not that Christianity ignores the necessity for good works. On the con- 
trary, no other system insists on a lofty morality so strongly ; but only as a 
thank-offering — only as the outcome and evidence of faith; never as the 
meritorious instrument of salvation. 

Lastly, we must advert again to the most important and essential of all 
the distinctions which separate Christianity from Buddhism. Christianity 
regards personal life as the most precious, the most sacred, of all posses- 
sions, and God Himself as the highest example of intense personality, the 
great [ am THAT I AM; and teaches us that we are to thirst for a contin- 
uance of personal life as a gift from Him. Nay, more, that we are to 
thirst for the living God Himself, and for conformity to his likeness ; while 
Buddhism sets forth as the highest of all aims the utter extinction of per- 
sonal identity —the utter annihilation of the Ego — of al! existence in any 
form whatever, and proclaims, as the only true creed, the ultimate resolu- 
tion of everything into nothing, of every entity into pure nonentity. “ What 
shall [ do to inherit eternal life?” says the Christian. “ What shall I do 
to inherit eternal extinction of life ?’’ says the Buddhist. 

It seems a mere absurdity to have to ask, in concluding this address : 
Whom shall we choose as our Guide, our Hope, our Salvation — the light of 
Asia, or the Light of the World ; the Buddha, or the Christ? It seems a 
mere mockery to put this final question to rational and thoughtful men in 
the nineteenth century : Which book shall we clasp to our hearts in the hour 
of death — the book that tells us of the extinct man Buddha, or the Bible 
that reveals to us the living Christ, the Redeemer of the world ? 
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CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


In the month of September, 1872, about six months after the 
organization of the first Protestant congregation in Japan, a con- 
vention of missionaries was held in Yokohama. To this con- 
vention all missions at that time at work in the country had 
been invited, but only representatives of three missions were 
actually in attendance, those of the American Presbyterian 
Church (North), the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, 
and the American Board, though two Episcopal clergymen not 
connected with missions in Japan were present at most of the 
meetings and took part in the debates. The great end in view 
was to secure cooperation in the work of translating the Serip- 
tures, and as a result of the deliberations of this convention the 
so-called Yokohama Translation Committee was organized. 
The translation of the New Testament now so widely circulated 
through all parts of the land was the work of this committee. 
Besides this, the main business, the question of union of forces 
was much diseusssd. Though but one church had been organ- 
ized, the growing toleration of the Japanese government, evi- 
dences of which were numerous, and the deepening interest of 
the young students who even then flocked to the missionaries in 
considerable numbers, seemed to promise the rapid multiplica- 
tion of churches. It was deemed possible to limit the evils of 
sectarianism by arranging for the consolidation of the work of 
the three missions represented in the convention. Little more 
was done, however, than to agree upon a simple creed and ar- 
range for the adoption of the same names for church officers. 
This arrangement was afterwards abandoned, but for several 
years the churches associated with the American Board’s Mis- 
sion regularly appointed elders among their church officers. 
The fact that the work of the Presbyterian and Reformed Mis- 
sions for many years was largely restricted to the immediate vi- 
cinity of Tokyo, while that of the American Board’s Mission 
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did not extend very far from Kobe, some 300 miles to the west- 
ward of the capital, rendered any very close union unnatural 
and impracticable. 

The first two missions, however, were drawn more and more 
closely together. Their missionaries lived in the same cities 
and on terms of the most intimate friendship; their converts 
oftentimes hardly knew to which mission their obligation was 
greater. In the mean while, the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland had established a mission in Japan. This new mis- 
sion from the beginning entered upon the most friendly rela- 
tions with its sister missions of the Presbyterian family. En- 
couraged by the marked success which had attended the union 
at Amoy in southern China, between the churches of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Board and those of the English Presbyterian 
Mission, an arrangement was made in 1877 for the consolidation 
of the work of the three missions. In accordance with the plan 
adopted, each mission retained its distinct organization, but the 
churches which had grown up in connection with these missions 
became members of what was styled “The United Church of 
Christ in Japan.”! The common work of the missions, both 
educational and evangelistic, has since been done in connection 
with this native church. In order to facilitate cooperation, 
there was organized a council of missionaries which served as a 
medium of communication between “ The United Church ” and 
the respective missions which could claim only an undivided 
share of the common work. As time went on, the influence of 
the union upon the different forms of work increased and the 
meetings of the presbytery, and subsequently of the synod, came 
to be the field for the weightiest debates in regard to aggressive 
Christian work. Subsequently the missions of the Reformed 
(German) Church in the United States and of the American 
Presbyterian Church (South) were added to this league. The 
advantages of this union have been felt more and more strongly 
every year. It has taken away the friction caused by divided 


1 In Japan, it has been customary, even in English discourse, to call this body 
by its Japanese name, ‘‘ The Itchi Kydkwai,’’ while the Congregational churches 
have come to be called the Kumi-ai Kydkwai, which the Congregationalists usu- 
ally translate ‘‘ The Associated Churches,’’ but which a Presbyterian might with 
equal grammatical accuracy translate ‘‘ The Church of Associations.’ 
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interests; it has given to the evangelists, both native and 
foreign, wider scope; the combination of forces has led to more 
extensive and better work than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible ; and last, but not least, these increased possibilities and 
larger plans have awakened a keener sense of responsibility 
which has exerted a most healthful influence upon all concerned. 

A similar consolidation of the work of the American Prot- 
estant Episcopal Mission and the two British Societies, the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, has been effected. A 
close alliance of the three principal Methodist Missions has also 
been arranged. These missions, those of the M. E. Chureh 
(North), the Methodist Church of Canada, and the M. E. 
Church (South), have entered upon a scheme of codperation 
in certain lines of work, but do not as yet see their way to 
organic union, though many are earnestly desiring that such 
union may be speedily secured. 

More comprehensive plans have been earnestly advocated. 
In 1887 a circular was sent by a committee of the Episcopal 
convention to the different missions in Japan, asking for a con- 
ference with a view to organic union. No formal announce- 
ment was made of the general scheme in the mind of the 
leaders of this movement. It was understood, however, that 
certain influential Episcopalians were ready to make the Pres- 
byterian system the basis of the conference, but would propose 
the following modifications : — 

(1) That while the general constitution of the presbyteries 
should not be’interfered with, or their authority over the churches 
disturbed, each presbytery should have a bishop for its per- 
manent moderator; (2) That reordination of the existing non- 
Episcopal ministry should not be insisted on, save in the case of 
candidates for the episcopate ; (8) That while no objection would 
be made to the participation of the presbytery in the ceremony 
of ordination, the presence and codperation of the moderator, 
t. e. the bishop, should be regarded as essential to the orderly 
observance of the rite. 

These intimations of the attitude of the Episcopal Church 
which had preceded the formal invitation had awakened more 
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than ordinary interest, but certain infelicities attendant upon 
the sending out of the circulars of invitation caused so much of 
irritation that the whole matter was dropped. 

While this broad scheme found little favor, the widespread 
desire for union to which it gave expression was not without 
fruit. For several years the Christians associated with the 
missions of the American Board and “ The United (Presby- 
terian) Church of Japan” had been brought into specially close 
relations. The leaders in both were warm personal friends, 
and the methods employed in both were largely the same. 
They found this similarity of method, codperating with other 
causes, was leading more and more to a sharpness of competi- 
tion which did not exist between either side and other Christian 
bodies. This sharp competition caused no little anxiety to the 
Japanese Christians and the feeling grew upon them that the 
true remedy lay in consolidation. The movement started with 
the Japanese and was strongly urged by the most influential 
men in the Japanese ministry before the missionaries became 
interested in it. It was a common remark among them, that 
if it were not for the foreigners the Japanese Christians would 
speedily come together. So soon as the missionaries perceived 
how intent their Japanese brethren were upon this thought of 
union, they with few exceptions most cheerfully offered to do 
all in their power to aid the movement. Though for several 
years the matter had been more or less talked about, it was not 
until the spring of 1886 that anything of moment was actually 
done. The importance of a general discussion of the question 
was at that time so far admitted, that it was arranged to hold 
the meeting of the General Conference of the Kumi-ai (Con- 
gregational) Churches and the Synod of The United (Pres- 
byterian) Church simultaneously in Tokyo, in May of the suc- 
ceeding year, in order to secure a conference between the two 
bodies. In the mean time informal conferences were held, 
and the conviction that union was both feasible and necessary 
gained rapid currency, and great pains were taken to secure 
a full attendance of representative men at the May meetings. 
After full debate a committee of five! was appointed on each 


1 This joint committee is usually called the Committee of Ten. It was com- 
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side to draft a paper which should embody a basis of union. 
In due time these committees reported a scheme which with 
some modification was adopted in both assemblies with substan- 
tial unanimity, and arrangements were made by the Kumi-ai 
Conference to submit the plan to the local churches for their 
decision. A committee of ten persons from each side was ap- 
pointed, with authority, in case the basis of union should be 
approved by three fourths of the churches, to draft a constitu- 
tion for the contemplated new organization and to call special 
meetings of the Synod and General Conference respectively, 
with the proviso that the draft of the constitution should be 
submitted to the churches not less than six months before such 
special meeting. It was also provided that the churches should 
be allowed not less than three months for deliberation upon the 
basis of union, before it should come into the hands of the ecom- 
mittee. The nature of this scheme will be explained in con- 
nection with the report of the Committee of Twenty. 

During the following summer, a tentative draft of the con- 
stitution was prepared by a sub-committee and circulated as 
widely as circumstances would admit, and the principles involved 
were also fully discussed at an informal meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board’s Mission. It should be remarked that special pains 
had been taken to secure the presence on the committee of 
those representing the stanchest Congregational principles and 
who looked upon the movement with more or less of misgiving. 
Owing to the filling of two vacancies which subsequently oc- 
curred, the complexion of the committee was changed some- 
what and rendered slightly more favorable to union, but it was 
considered, even with these changes, more conservative than 
the mission itself. 

After considerable correspondence, the committee met in 
Osaka in February, 1888, spent some days in careful delibera- 
tion, and adopted, it is stated, without a dissenting vote, a full 
report, including a draft of a constitution and by-laws for the 


posed, on the part of The United Church of Christ in Japan, of Rev. Messrs. K. 
Ibuka, M. Oshikawa, M. Uemura, K. Yoshioka, and Wm. Imbrie, and on the 
part of the Kumi-ai churches, of Rev. Messrs. S. T. Miyagawa, J. T. Ise, P. K. 
Kanamori, T. Matsuyama, and D. C. Greene. 
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proposed union organization, together with an appendix con- 
taining forms for the organization of churches, etc., for the 
guidance of those who might care to use them. The Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian sections of the committee, in pursuance 
of the instructions given them, issued calls for the General Con- 
ference and Synod respectively to meet in Osaka, November 23, 
1888. 

According to the report, the doctrinal basis of the organiza- 
tion was to be the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Articles of the Evangelical Alliance. It had been originally 
intended to require all ministers to assent to the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, the Heidelberg Confession and the Plymouth 
Declaration in the qualified way suggested by the phrase “ for 
substance of doctrine,” but it was thought better on both sides 
to limit the required assent to the three symbols first mentioned. 
The alleged meagreness of this doctrinal basis called forth some 
vigorous protests for a time, especially from two Japanese min- 
isters on the Presbyterian side who had been educated in Amer- 
ica. The basis seemed to them to be so comprehensive as to 
cover the possibilities of many forms of error. The anxieties of 
these good brethren were not, perhaps, completely set at rest, 
but the opposition which they represented seems entirely to 
have disappeared. 

As regards polity, the report embraced the following princi- 
ples : — 

(1) The local church was to be the unit of the organization, 
to be free to make and modify its own constitution, reserving to 
itself all powers not specifically given to other bodies ; there was 
to be no legislative interference with its internal affairs. 

(2) There were to be associations of local churches, called bw- 
kwai, composed of the pastor and one delegate from each church 
within their limits, and of all ordained ministers within the 
same limits, actually engaged in evangelistic work in connection 
with the bukwai, or in schools or seminaries associated with 
them. These bodies were to have the charge of ministerial 
standing, as similar bodies do in the United States, to have 
power to organize churches, to hear appeals from the churches 
under certain restrictions mentioned below. 
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(3) There were to be larger associations — renkwai — corre- 
sponding to state associations, made up in the same way of rep- 
resentatives from every church and ordained ministers actually 
engaged in evangelistic or educational work in connection with 
the renkwai. To these bodies was to be given power to appoint 
boards of missions, to assume charge of schools,' colleges, and 
theological seminaries, and to hear appeals from the decision of 
the bukwai, with the proviso that there should be no appeal to 
the renkwai, save in cases actually originating in the buhwai, 
with the same restriction as before (see below). 

(4) There was to be a general association — Sokwai — com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and laymen appointed 
by the bukerai. This Sdkiwai was to represent the unity of 
the church, make recommendations to the churches, ‘ uphoid 
truth and righteousness throughout the renhwai, bukeweai, and 
churches,” ? organize renkrwai and hear appeals from them. 

(5) One appeal was to be provided in judicial eases and only 
one. It was thought that there would be two classes of cases 
in which appeals would occur — one in which the feeling out- 
side the church would be trifling, and in which a speedy adjust- 
ment would be the paramount consideration; the other class 
would comprise cases in which so much of excitement had arisen 
as to render it important to secure a tribunal considerably re- 
moved from local influences. The question to be settled was, 
How can the line be drawn between these two classes? The 
following plan was suggested: Whenever an appeal is made, 

1 This clause was inserted partly for the sake of recognizing the status of cer- 
tain schools on the Presbyterian side, and partly because a similar plan had been 
so warmly advocated by several on the Congregational side that it seemed fit to 
provide for the possibility of such a change in the constitution of some of the Con- 
gregational schools, especially that of the Doshisha College. The large subserip- 
tions (about 570,000 silver) recently secured for this college from Japanese sources, 
on the basis of its present constitution, have since rendered any radical change de- 
cidedly inexpedient. The thought that this clause would, or could, be used to 
bring such schools under the control of the ecclesiastical organization against the 
wish of those in charge never entered the minds of the framers of the proposed 
constitution, nor do they admit it now. 


2 This expression ge ¢ great offense. It was thought by some to cover very in- 
definite powers ; thoug the intention was merely to acknowledge the right of the 
Sokwai to speak for theychurches on moral and religious questions. It will prob- 
ably be omitted because of its indefiniteness. 
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whether from the decision of a church or from that of a bukwai, 
the sense of the appellate body shall be first ascertained as to 
the expediency of hearing the appeal, and should one third of 
those present regard it inexpedient to hear it, the case shall be 
passed on to a standing committee of the next higher body,’ 
but in either event the decision is to be final. 

Some have described this arrangement as providing for a se- 
ries of appeals. This is hardly correct. A series is a succession 
of co-related terms, but here, though provision is made for ap- 
peals from cases originating in three different bodies, the 
church, the bukwai, and the renkwai, there can never be a suc- 
cession of appeals concerning the same grievance. ‘This ar- 
rangement would not give the budwai and renkwai control of 
the church, for any case heard on appeal must be judged in ae- 
cordance with the constitution of the church ; moreover, none of 
the friends of the union ever intended to admit appeals from a 
legislative act of a church, but only in cases of discipline, or 
those in which a church was alleged to have violated a definite 
constitutional pledge to do, or not to do, some thing, and then 
only when it resulted in a wrong to the appellant. This is, it 
is true, a concession to Presbyterianism, but the evil, if it be an 
evil, is reduced to its lowest terms. Here we have provided 
one appeal to a body worthy of full respect, in place of a possi- 
ble three under the Presbyterian system. The freedom of the 
local church from all legislative interference, and its right of a 
direct vote on all constitutional questions (instead of voting 
through the busiwai) are substantial concessions to the Congre- 
gationalists which go far to compensate for the counter conces- 
sions which the judicial arrangements involve. It is understood 
further, that some of the most prominent men on the Presbyte- 
rian side stand ready to advocate the following amendments: 
(1) To relegate the sections relating to judicial procedure to the 


1 One critic has referred to this plan as follows: ‘‘ Where did this govern- 
ment by minorities come from? From Presbyterianism or Buddhism, or what ?” 
Is it possible that he has forgotten the power which the best parliamentary usage 
frequently gives to minorities to prevent action by a majority ? That is all that 
this amounts to, and the arrangement is made in the interest of liberty. It must 
be admitted to be a convenient and substantially just means of securing a hearing 
at once prompt and fair, 
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Appendix, thus taking away their obligatory character; (2) To 
restrict appeals to cases of discipline ; (3) To use instead of the 
term “appeal” some phrase of which “ arbitrate” shall be the 
central word. 

When the two bodies met in Osaka, November 23, the Synod 
was prepared to act promptly and accepted the report of the 
Committee of Twenty with some slight amendments, and ar- 
ranged for the consummation of the union. In the General 
Conference, however, matters did not run so smoothly. Several 
churches declined to send representatives on the ground that 
sufficient time had not been allowed for deliberation. Some 
churches which sent delegates withheld from them the power of 
voting on the burning question — they were sent to see and to 
hear and to report. At the outset, there had been less opposi- 
tion on the Congregational side than on the Presbyterian, but 
certain papers which had appeared in “ The Pacific” and “ The 
Advance,” together with the action of the State Associations of 
California and Nebraska protesting against the plan and inti- 
mating there was danger of the withdrawal of funds, were fol- 
lowed by a series of papers by Messrs. 8. L. and O. H. Gulick, 
laying great stress on the Presbyterian features of the plan. 
Their picture of the evils of Presbyterianism as they viewed it 
was very vivid and staggered some of the best friends of union 
for atime. Several days were spent in discussion, earnest and 
warm, but useful in clearing up misunderstandings. Nearly all 
of the prominent Japanese ministers spoke strongly in favor of 
union, but all acquiesced in the wisdom of postponing final 
action until the regular meeting of the conference in May, 1889. 

In viewing this scheme from the standpoint of a Congrega- 
tionalist, it is not strange that the judicial arrangements should 
be seen in a strong light, and be looked upon as a harmful lim- 
itation of the rights of the church. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that to call it tyranny, as has been done, is a perver- 
sion of terms, for the whole judicial arrangement is a defense of 
individual liberty, as against the local church, or of the local 
church, as regards an unconstitutional act of the bukwai. With 
the amendment which the Presbyterians seem ready to accept, 
the judicial machinery could not be set in motion except at the 
instance of an aggrieved individual. 
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That a local church can under the influence of excitement 
and prejudice override the rights of its members, and refuse to 
submit its decisions to the review of a council, the history of 
Congregationalism plainly shows. This plea for the liberty of 
the local church is not always a plea for liberty in it. This is 
not saying that Congregationalism may not be the better system, 
but simply that the question is not to be settled off hand by an 
ex parte appeal to history. 

The fact that the bukwai are made guardians of ministerial 
standing ought not to excite criticism, since in this regard the 
plan coincides with that advocated by Dr. Ross, of which the 
* Bibliotheca Sacra” says: “It is no longer the theory of one 
man, but the officially adopted method of the principal States 
of the land.”! That which is a recognized feature of allowed 
Congregationalism is not open to fair criticism in a compromise 
measure, especially when the same writer, apparently a full 
believer in the jure divino theory of Congregationalism, can 
say, a little farther on: “ Our author claims that ministerial 
standing cannot be held in the unassociated churches of any 
locality and assigns a number of reasons for this. The histori- 
cal argument, that, in fact, the old method did not work suc- 
cessfully, would have been a stronger one and more satisfactory 
had the limits of Dr. Ross’s work permittted him to go into 
it.”2 Dr. Ross himself would carry the power of these asso- 
ciations of churches so far as to give the right to expel unaccep- 
table ministers and recalcitrant churches from its membership 
and thus practically from the denomination, with only the re- 
straint which comes from the moral influence of an advisory, 
possibly merely an ex parte, council.® 

Attention has been called to the alleged abnormal clerical 
influence in the proposed church councils. As a matter of fact, 
the number of ministers cannot be in excess for many years to 
come. There may, perhaps, be occasional meetings in which 
ministers will be in the majority, but it will be for many, many 
years to come quite within the power of the churches to secure 

1 Bib. Sac. July, 1888, p. 545. 
2 Ibid. p. 545. 
8 Ross’s Lectures on Congregationalism, ef. pp. 163, 301, 279, 
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a large majority of laymen in all their deliberative bodies,! save 
the Sdkwai, which under the proposed amendment will have no 
judicial functions, and will have little more power than the 
National Council of Congregational Churches in the United 
States. Whatever those may say who look mainly at the theo- 
retical aspects of the matter, the writer after a service of sev- 
eral years as the executive officer of the Evangelistic Committee 
of the mission of the American Board and often obliged to act 
for the committee in distant parts of the field, feels bound to 
express with emphasis his firm conviction that in this regard 
the new plan will work great benefit. There has been no 
graver ecclesiastical question suggested by the recent history of 
the Congregational churches in Japan than that touching the 
growing influence of irresponsible men, é. e, men not definitely 
charged with the responsibility which comes from official posi- 
tion, upon the codperative work of the churches. This is not 
said by way of depreciation, for the writer entertains a most 
profound respect for the personal character of these men and 
very large confidence in their practical wisdom; the brilliant 
success which they have gained has won his admiration; but, 
nevertheless, the system which has seemed to necessitate these 
measures, however adequate it may appear in communities which 
inherit the traditions of the English Commonwealth, sometimes, 
among less aggressive peoples, fails of the very end which its 
advocates seek to attain. The writer may be wrong in his in- 
ference, but he is influenced in his advocacy of the proposed 
scheme by the belief that it will place a more definite responsi- 
bility upon the lay element of the churches and give that ele- 
ment a larger share in the plans of the community of churches 
than it has ever had before. 

This plan, while it safeguards the liberties of the individual 
as regards the church, and the church as regards the associa- 
tion of churches, avoids the weakness of Congregationalism 
which hands the common work of its churches over to voluntary 
societies, which, because they are voluntary, are beyond the 
limits of their direct control. 


1 Among the Congregational churches of Japan there were at last accounts but 
twenty-seven pastors for forty-three churches. It will be impossible to furnish or- 
dained men fast enough to improve the proportion very much. 
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In this review, the attention has been necessarily restricted 
to the spirit of the contemplated constitution. The principles 
here discussed are those which its framers desired to maintain. 
Details which seem inconsistent with these principles can readily 
be modified. On neither side is there any disposition to mag- 
nify details. To compare the movement with the so-called 
* Plan of Union” in the West and to predict failure, because 
that failed, is to misapprehend the whole scheme. It is not an 
attempt to secure a modus vivendi between members of more or 
less antagonistic bodies, but it aims at the practically complete 
consolidation of the antagonistie bodies themselves and will be 
abandoned, unless it can be adopted with something approach- 
ing to unanimity on both sides. 

By the opponents of this scheme great use has been made of 
the alleged divisive and centralizing tendencies of Presbyterian- 
ism, as exhibited in its history, as an argument against the pro- 
posed constitution. But it must not be overlooked, that a_his- 
torical argument which makes no account of the spirit of the 
age and the counter tendencies which that spirit fosters is of 
little value. That the strong movements, even in purely Pres- 
byterian organizations, are certainly at present towards union 
and a larger lay influence, can hardly be denied. 

Such has been the marvelous growth’ of the work of recent 
years that in the near future the worst evils of denominational- 
ism threaten to be upon the Japanese churches. Even now 
morg or less serious friction has arisen. Besides such causes of 
irritation, there is under the present system an artificial re- 
straint upon the evangelists which often amounts to a most 
unhappy limitation of their work. On missionary ground, per- 
haps more than in Christian lands, Christian work must follow 
the lines of personal influence, and these lines do not always 
bend to suit the arrangements of missions or churches. It is 
true that union between the Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists will not stop the evils of denominationalism, but it will 
lessen them in large degree. If it be an evil to have friction 


1 Tt can hardly be an excessive estimate if the whole number of Protestant 
Christians be placed at 28,000 or 29,000, and of the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians at 15,000. 
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at a hundred points, it is an important gain if that number be 
reduced to fifty. The two bodies number more than three fifths 
of all the Protestant Christians in Japan, and it is understood 
that in case of union the Cumberland Presbyterians will cast in 
their lot with the new organization. 

It is further true, that friction between the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists when in direct competition is almost 
invariably sharper than between either one and other denomi- 
nations. It is because, in practice, however great may be the 
emphasis by ecclesiastical writers upon their points of differ- 
ence, neither ministers nor laymen put great stress upon them. 
Both pass from one denomination to the other with no sense of 
sacrificed principle. The two bodies are rivals working on the 
same, or nearly the same, plane. The irritation caused by the 
recent use of the funds of the Presbyterian Church Extension 
Board to build up Presbyterian churches in New England illus- 
trates the great sensitiveness of these denominations in their 
mutual relations. 

Both native Christians and missionaries would have been 
glad of a more comprehensive union, but the time was not yet 
ripe. They have taken what they regard as the statesman-like 
course of attacking the point where the evils they wish to cure 
are the worst, partly because they are the worst, and partly 
because the very causes which make them so seem to involve 
the promise of relief through consolidation. The consolidation, 
if effected, will lead to far greater economy of men and meney 
and will thus hasten the day of complete financial independ- 
ence, and will give greater efficiency to every department of 
missionary work. 

Among the members of other denominations, opinions may 
differ with regard to this scheme. There may be those, pos- 
sibly, who think they see in it reason to fear a more stalwart 
attitude toward Christians of other names, but one good Metho- 
dist brother gave expression to his feelings by saying, “I would 
cut off my right hand sooner than do anything to impede such 
a glorious movement.” 

The large majority both of missionaries and of the Japanese 
Christians regard this movement as fraught with great promise. 
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The moderator of the synod, when the time came to put the 
final motion for the adoption of the committee’s report, was 
completely broken down, so great was his sense of the deep 
meaning of the pending question; his voice failed him and he 
was forced to retire from the chair. 

In America such a union is outside the realm of practical 
church politics, but can it be that the influence of American 
Christians is to be used, as some are urging, to thwart this move- 
ment and to perpetuate a system which threatens in a few years 
to plant, even in the smaller towns of Japan, three or four com- 
peting churches at the sacrifice of nobler work ? 


DaniIEL Crospy GREENE. 








OBSTACLES INSEPARABLE FROM REFORMS. 


Dovstiess the Roman guard at Jerusalem was much an- 
noyed by the inconvenience brought upon them by the Cruci- 
fixion ; and they were unlike mén of to-day if they did not 
blame the victim rather than his murderers. A similar confu- 
sion of justice usually attends every reform. Commotion comes 
to life’s varied channels when the existing order of things is 
being recast; and it is natural to hold reformers responsible, 
and blame them soundly, for all friction incident to those rad- 
ical changes known as reforms. And yet a very large part 
of such friction should be charged to the work and not to the 
workers. The ship’s captain is not held responsible for fogs, 
icebergs, and cyclones. The faithful surgeon is not blamed for 
pains incident to his loving and skillful service. And yet how 
vast the army of martyrs whose only offense was timely and 
self-sacrificing service which involved temporary inconvenience 
or pain for those whom they helped. 

Reforms are difficult at best. Their difficulties should be 
reduced to the smallest amount possible. It would help those 
who would not willingly be unjust, if they could bear in mind 
the difficulties inseparable from those radical reconstructions of 
life and society by which customs, venerable for their antiquity 
and touching a wide range of personal interest, are abolished. 
Unjust impatience with reformers may come in part from the 
fact that, when revolutions have passed into history, those who 
brought them about are canonized, their obloquy and pains at 
the time all forgotten. The hurried conclusion is easy, that all 
reforms should be equally weleome and honored while in proe- 
ess; and that friction is proof of unwisdom or mismanage- 
ment. It may help both reformers and their critics to recall 
some of the difficulties inseparable from reforms. 

1. The inertia of an established state of things. Inertia 
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offers a twofold resistance, —if at rest, against motion; if in 
motion, against being brought to a stand. This is a serious ob- 
stacle when inert matter is dealt with, but much more formid- 
able when personal interests are concerned. Human passions, 
will, schemes, and ambitions are vigilant and tenacious. Men 
and women living complacently in luxurious ease do not enjoy 
any disturbance of their comfort. Reforms always assume 
the existence of serious imperfection, sometimes of grave fault 
amounting to guilt, in the existing order of things. Indolent 
optimism dislikes any humiliating admissions ; treats it as an 
impertinence to be told of evils in church or state; and some. 
times rouses to indignant resistance, when practical measures 
are taken to remedy those evils. 

Business is pressing, the margin of profits close, merchants 
are afraid of any disturbance. If left to themselves, business 
men would, as a body, silence discussion of most vital questions, 
if new, from the instinct of self-preservation. 

But this instinct is intensified to the point of determined and 
persistent action when lines of business, like the slave-trade and 
liquor traffic, gambling, etc., pander to those evils as the foun- 
tains of their prosperity. 

2. The resistance of vested interests. Simple possession of 
a field is construed, by those enjoying it, as conferring a right, 
almost beyond discussion, to undisturbed continuance. Let 
this natural tendency be reinforced by selfish passions, the sit- 
uation is full of possible and infinite trouble. It is a sad fact 
that almost every form of evil is used by large and organized 
classes for gain. Human vultures have no thought of com- 
passion. Marvelous the ease with which the greatest wrongs 
to humanity, or sin against God, can be condoned, or even de- 
fended, if paying rich profits. The horrors of the slave-trade, 
scores of annual suicides at Monaco, armies of worse victims 
led to the slaughter by the alcohol traffic, only redouble the 
vigilance and reinforce the determination of organized hosts 
whose whole business it is to thrive upon human woe. These 
hosts are wise after the manner of this world; they are im- 
mensely rich and equally unscrupulous. They hesitate at no 


misrepresentation, no violence even, to defend their gains. 
VOL. UI. —NO.15. 16 
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They employ the best talent in literature, in journalism, in the 
court room, in social circles, not merely to help argument, but 
to ruin opponents by any measures promising success. 

It is a sad fact that polities —that high field of manhood’s 
best endeavor — is seized by wicked interests for their de- 
fense. Reformers must enter that field for humanity’s rescue, 
if there its wrongs find their maintenance and security. They 
must storm evil’s intrenchments wherever they are. But polit- 
ical parties have ever been sensitive in the extreme about 
what they deem an invasion of their prescriptive rights. Even 
in republican America new issues fare hard if in the hands 
of a new party. The simplest exercise of civil rights, the very 
essence or foundation of our national life, rights based upon 
principles in which we glory as way-marks of the world’s prog- 
ress, is haughtily challenged if it imperils spoils of office and 
personal distinction. Political interests are proverbially sensi- 
tive, and it is a misfortune of certain reformers that they must 
encounter those prejudices at their worst. 

3. Persecution of minorities. This most discreditable resort, 
to which human nature has always yielded when opposed by 
minorities or the weaker, is not wanting in the ordeal borne by 
reformers. Nothing more destitute of reason, logic, common 
sense, or Christianity than to inflict pains upon another because 
of differing opinions, or the exercise of undoubted rights in 
life’s varied relations, and yet nothing is more common. ‘The 
fact abounds, whatever the variety of method. Modern history 
is full of instances. Men and women of distinguished birth, of 
eminent attainments and matchless gifts have been socially os- 
tracized and deprived of publie duty, in which they rendered 
signal service, because they challenged glaring wrongs and 
championed humanity, by promoting some organized reforms. 
Mere opinions may be tolerated, however radical and opposed 
to existing evils, provided there is no movement to give those 
opinions effect in abolishing the evils. Hence a minister is tol- 
erated who only generalizes ; but when he leads active and res- 
olute forces opposed to vested interests, whether of money or 
ambition, then his hold upon his pulpit is precarious in the ex- 
treme. No one questions this easy resort to persecution by the 
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strong, when immunities long held are imperiled by minorities 
obedient to convictions of logic and duty. An interesting illus- 
tration appeared in an incident of the political campaign of 1884. 
A college professor in New England, his chair the peaceful one 
of ancient languages, was mobbed by a mock serenade because 
his vote for president displeased one of the old parties. The em- 
phasis of the illustration is in the fact that this same professor, 
when a lad, was seriously assailed with threats of well-nigh 
deadly intent because his father was a pioneer of the party now 
turned executioners. 

At first sight, it would seem a recommendation of any man or 
party that he or it had been persecuted, so honorable the ranks, 
and so unequivocal the confession of weakness and error when, 
despairing of honorable and legitimate defense, resort is had 
to inflicting pains; but human nature has another unfortunate 
proclivity —to count all suffering as deserved. Undoubtedly a 
just retribution has something to do with the experiences of this 
life. The barbarians of Melita were not altogether illogical, or 
unscientific, in surmising that Paul was suffering for some great 
crime when the viper fastened upon his hand ; but it is illogical 
and unscriptural to account the victims of persecution as there- 
fore wrong-doers. ‘There is need of pausing, at least, to in- 
quire whether the pains are not badges of honor and claims 
upon gratitude. 

4. Deficiencies of the friends of reform in some or all of 
the advantages of numbers, success, wealth, social or religious 
prestige, and the various patronages of fashion. 

Minorities are usually lightly esteemed, however worthy their 
cause; but it is not always remembered that reforms must 
be initiated by minorities. Any cause in the majority is there- 
fore in power; and yet it is easy foi the careless, or busy, or 
those of opposing interests, to rule every question out of order 
whose friends are comparatively few. With some minds, any 
issue is pronounced worthless, or at least impracticable, if un- 
tried. Still stronger the distrust, if not contempt, when tenta- 
tive efforts have met with defeat. Here the glorious procession 
of the world’s benefactors is overlooked, who have mustered a 
small following, have risen dauntless and irrepressible from fre- 
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quent disaster, have gained inspiration and resolution from 
every adversity and plucked victory from the very jaws of death. 
Reformers must knit their muscles and clear their vision and 
steady their hands, grappling with overwhelming odds and cop- 
ing with adversaries determined never to yield. Principles are 
purified and refined in the fires of such conflict. 

Fashion does not smile on such warriors until after victory. 
The luxurious have few plaudits for the self-denying. Heroic 
example does not make a good foil for self-indulgence. Those 
whose business it is to bask in the world’s sunshine, or labori- 
ously wander to gather rare fruits, cannot appreciate the dis- 
position willing to make cost for itself that gain may come to 
generations yet unborn. By many the possibility of unselfish 
living is denied, if the habit of self-pampering is abandoned 
long enough to think about it at all. 

All this and more of the same tenor should be discounted, in 
weighing any reform or the meed of credit due its advocates. It 
is not a valid indictment against any measure that its friends 
are in the minority, or that it is as yet prospective only, or that 
Pharisees and followers of Croesus are not its defenders. The 
time may come when merit will be the only and ready test of 
every cause. It will always be difficult for minds mainly math- 
ematical and commercial not to believe only in the stronger 
battalions. Some, in fact many, truly Christian, easily lose 
sight of God in practical matters, of the unseen factor of human 
progress. Hence the frequent spectacle of good and bad men 
joining hands in resisting a good and urgent cause. Bad men 
hate and oppose the good that is in it; good men efficiently aid 
that opposition by thinking the cause impracticable and substi- 
tuting some expedient neither righteous in principle nor any 
more practicable. When abolitionists demanded righteous 
measures, good men headed them off and delayed the day of 
decision, if they did not help in precipitating war, by the im- 
practicable scheme of colonization. To-day, good men embar- 
rass the march of prohibition by despairing of success in the 
face of alcohol’s treasures and alliances; and they offer weak 
and impracticable substitutes in the vain hope of rescuing men, 
women, and children from the saloon by measures which really 
dignify and perpetuate it. 
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5. Specious counterfeits of reform. The world’s superior 
wisdom is not wanting when success seems about to crown the 
patient toil and persevering sacrifice of reformers. With gen- 
eralship worthy of a better cause, the allies and defenders of 
the evils antagonized play the part of reformers and bring for- 
ward schemes, more or less plausible, but ingeniously planned 
for mischief. That mischief may be great and yet difficult of 
detection. The real authors often escape notice while it divides 
the friends of reform, wastes both time and strength in irrele- 
vant discussion, and sometimes leads to factional strife. It de- 
lays decision by diverting attention from the real issues. When 
half-measures fail, as they were designed to do, discouragement 
is easy in the hasty conclusion that any measure would be 
equally futile. Communities dislike commotion and unrest. If 
fruitless agitation can be kept up until people are weary, then 
wise and timely agitation — the indispensable condition of social 
and moral progress in free countries — becomes almost impos- 
sible, certainly long postponed. 

For example, in the old dark days of slavery, — when its 
victims multiplied; when constitutional and legislative barriers 
were overthrown in the interest of that crime of crimes; when 
new states were projected for its expansion and perpetuity, then 
came the days of compromises. Good men eagerly caught at 
the delusive hopes of colonization. Our greatest statesman 
thought the whole question, involving eternal justice, could be 
left to the decision of meteorology. Others would build bar- 
riers of righteousness with parallels of latitude. 

To-day, when the dram-traffic is being so understood as to 
raise up an army of opponents resolved to stop its wholesale 
havoc upon everything precious in time or eternity, this defense 
is a frequent and ingenious resort of its friends. When the 
only remedy is to “ pulverize the saloon,” the counterfeits, seem- 
ingly in opposition, skillfully perpetuate it. High license is 
brought forward as a restriction of the evil, many good men 
are enlisted, but it is never thought of until prohibition is im- 
minent, and a buffer is needed between popular and organized 
indignation and the crime it would suppress. High license 
clothes the traffic with the weighty sanction of legal authoriza- 
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tion. The public mind and conscience instinctively pronounce 
anything right according to law as equally right in morals. 
High license gilds the devil’s traps with attractions of reinforced 
splendor. It intrenches a criminal traffic in the cupidity of 
tax-payers. It creates a moneyed and organized guild, strong 
and unscrupulous, both for offense and defense. Whatever 
the immediate reduction of saloons, in number, it compels 
them to a larger business in order to gains with which to pay 
dividends to the State ; and it is not long before the increased 
dignity and security of the business multiplies their numbers 
beyond any precedent. This is always the case where the law 
has no other restrictive features than the sum demanded for 
legal permission. Rigid conditions regarding bondsmen, the 
consent of neighborhoods, and other genuinely restrictive meas- 
ures, which are a part of some high-license laws, have borne 
excellent fruits which high-license advocates are not slow to pro- 
claim, but they are not theirs by any just appreciation. Noth- 
ing in the history of the temperance reform is more undeniable 
than the truth of the recent declaration of the bishops of the 
Methodist Church that all legal sanction of the dram-traffic by 
license, high or low, is “ vicious in principle and powerless as a 
remedy.” 

Nothing in the temperance reform is more painful than the 
fact that so many good men fail to see that the immense sums 
accruing to the coffers of the state represent a corresponding 
increase in the consumption of liquors and consequent woe to 
humanity. Expensive and legalized saloons invite and foster 
all the appendages of their related, depraved lusts. When 
dealers, as well as the state treasury, are enriched by license 
laws, some good men illogically defend those laws upon the 
principle that if rumsellers cause ruin they must “ pay the bills.” 
These counterfeits are not wanting where rigid prohibition is 
the law. Sometimes half-measures take the form of pretended 
attempts at enforcement, while their failure is carefully insured 
from the beginning, so to lead the public to the hopeless conclu- 
sion that all efforts would be equally fruitless. Then further 
attempts are not probable, at least for a long time. It is a con- 
stant resort of allies of the rum-traftic to pose as law and order 
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advocates, either themselves taking the initiative, or seizing 
work undertaken by others and deliberately bringing it to 
naught by tactics which discredit the law and discourage its 
friends. 

The worst thing about these counterfeits is their capture of 
good men. All who are constitutionally timid about heroic 
measures, who look first for the winning side, who forget that 
the gospel sometimes brings the sword, are their easy victims. 

6. Divergent views and methods. Minds differ more than 
faces. Lvery movement affecting society has manifold relations 
and can be measured only when looked at on many sides. Re- 
forms are only prospective in their early and difficult stages. If 
agriculture, as old as the race, is a fertile and never-ending 
field of discussion and experiment, how much more must this 
be true of undertakings wholly tentative. Great the loss of 
strength to reformers from differing opinions in their own camp. 
Rich the opportunity for skeptics to jeer at a championship lack- 
ing unity. Easy it always is for the timid to hold aloof froma 
cause which, at first glance, has discouraging aspects. Inevita- 
ble that the conservatives who are constitutionally braced against 
risks should cling to beaten paths. It is not readily remem- 
bered that all progress is through a series of blunders, where 
the field is untried and opposition strong and constant. No 
general, however gifted, expects to move forward in a straight 
line or count victories only. No more does he expect that all 
his plans and combinations will succeed. Proving negatives, 
a constant necessity in all other work, must be expected in re- 
forms, perhaps more than in any other field of effort. Opposi- 
tion changes front with great ease and frequency. Error must 
be followed in its every retreat and stronghold. Advanced po- 
sitions require a change in tactics. The followers of reforms 
have not the close organization of old parties; hence the greater 
freedom of individual opinions and leadership. The genius of 
reforms is to break new ground, their motto, “ Nullius jurare in 
verba magistri.” Inventors are not discouraged when model 
after model goes to the dealer in old junk. 

7. Eccentric advocates. A frequent, if not invariable, 
weapon of established parties restless under the pressure of a 
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logic, or practical measure, that undermines their positions, dis- 
turbs their peace, or imperils perquisites, is epithets thrown by 
wholesale. Some of the most honored titles to-day had their 
origin in such contemptuous opposition. It is no argument to 
call an opponent a “ crank” or “ fanatic.” It cannot be denied, 
however, that every community has minds always on the look- 
out for some new thing ; dissatisfied with established and familiar 
usages in a chronic temper of negation ; especially fond of the 
fever and heat of controversy, perhaps denunciation. However 
beneficent and needed the reform, it may offer an inviting field 
to such restive and contentious spirits and suffer from their ad- 
vocacy. None are ignorant of the facility with which human 
nature measures even a good cause by its few unfortunate rep- 
resentatives. Reformers, as a rule, do not break with the past, 
its associations and convictions, of choice or gladly. They do 
not love to be singular or covet martyrs’ experiences. But it 
is easy for hasty, if not uncandid, critics to classify them all 
with the modern Athenians who are never content unless hear- 
ing or telling some new thing, and whose temperaments are not 
always distinguished for self-poise. Discussion of living and 
serious issues easily becomes heated ; words are not always well 
chosen ; and opponents, not overfair in spirit or tactics, can get 
considerable capital from the mistakes and style of well-mean- 
ing but inexperienced, or unbalanced, champions of the best 
causes. Here again the great misfortune that good men are not 
always discriminating in their judgments, that they are un- 
duly influenced by distasteful associations, irrelevant arguments, 
or unfortunate methods. 

8. Christian faith lacking or misapplied. We say the 
Lord’s prayer and then so forget or disbelieve it as to despair of 
overcoming evils that dispute the will and Kingdom of Heaven. 
Did not the Master know all the difficulties of the situation, to 
the end of time, when He bade us pray, “thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven”? It is not to be 
claimed that evils hoary with age, and intrenched in the world’s 
sordid, grasping, and unscrupulous instincts are to be annihi- 
lated inaday. Providence moves rapidly, indeed, but, measured 
by human lives, there must be patient waiting for its unfoldings. 
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But the faith to be held, unflinchingly and hopefully at all 
times, is the coming and absolute triumph of all righteousness. 
That held without tremor, what are wounds and loss? what mis- 
takes and reverses; what the jeers of enemies or the fears of 
friends ? 
“ And right is right, since God is God ; 

And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin.”’ 
And yet how common the reply, as persistent as monotonous, 
from lips not unacquainted with prayer, “‘ You can’t, you can’t, 
you can’t.” 

The other extreme is easy. Confronted by evils that scat- 
ter ruin broadcast, a misapplied faith says, ‘ God will have his 
way,” and leaves all the work to Him. Delicate sensibilities 
shrink from the smoke and grime of battle. In silken luxury, 
swinging in hammocks, they would leave God to fight his own 
battles. The timid see lions in the way and wait for Omnipo- 
tence to drive them out. The worldling thinks his strength 
only equal to self-preservation ; that that is the division of 
labor providentially assigned him. A little learning leads a 
weak faith to undue reliance upon an advancing civilization 
as the world’s panacea, forgetting that evil is never slow or 
blind in turning advanced discoveries to its own uses; that 
Providence multiplies our working efficiency by lending the help 
of Nature’s forces, so long unemployed, to give us increased op- 
portunity for moral and spiritual work. Steam engines, micro- 
scopes, and telephones, were never intended to bring release 
from duty to God’s co-workers. Fewer and fewer are the fields 
plowed by cannon-shot, but this fact is the voice of Providence 
calling for larger attendance and abler ministries in the forum 
of reason and conscience. 


S. Lewis B. SPEARE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


AT THE 203p Bosron Monpay Lecrure, Fepruary 4, 1889. 


i. 


Gop the highest heaven o’erflows ; 
In the contrite heart dwells He; 

Who finds here in God repose, 
Finds it in eternity. 


. God outshineth starlit space, 


It a spark but He the whole; 
Instinct turns to Him the face, 
Upward looks the praying soul. 


. Thou who makest Instinct deep, 


Thou who call’st from far and nigh, 
With Thy work wilt promise keep, 
Pardon grant to loyalty. 


. Stretch we hands toward the sky, 


God of souls and God of suns; 
Thou dost prompt our wailing cry, 
Through us, too, Thy order runs. 


5. With our foreheads in the dust, 


Over us Thy thunder rolls; 
But Thy promises we trust, 
Thou hast peace for contrite souls. 

















Boston Hymn. 


6. God of justice, God of grace, 
Rebels without ransom we; 
Make our souls Thy dwelling-place, 
Lord of Hosts, our Ransom be! 
JOSEPH CooK. 


“ Great God,” ‘ Good God,” “ God grant,” are expressions in every 
mouth. In pronouncing these words, the soul looks not to the Roman 
Capitol, but to heaven; for it knows the dwelling-place of the true 
God, because from Him and from thence it descended. —'TrERTUL- 
LIAN, Apologeticus, 17. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FourTeentH YEAR. SEASON oF 1889. 
PRELUDE L 
A FAIR AND FULL BALLOT. 


Ar the opening of the Boston Monday Lectureship for its Fourteenth Year at 
Tremont Temple, Monday noon, February 4, Mr. Cook’s 203d Lecture drew out an 
audience of extraordinary size and quality, containing hundreds of preachers, 
teachers, students, and other educated men. The galleries, with 1,700 free seats, 
were overflowed, and people were standing at fourteen doors of the balcon- 
ies. The floor of ticketed seats was well filled and the platform crowded. No 
lecture course in the series has opened with more encouraging prospects. The 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided, and the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness of London, 
and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, recently of Chicago and now of Boston, offered 
prayer. The original Boston Hymn “ Sursum Ocula’’ was sung by the audience 
with impressive effect under the leadership of Mr. Ryder and Mr. Evans. The 
Monday Lectures are stenographically reported, as usual, by Mr. J. P. Bacon and 
revised by the author exclusively for Our Day. The emphatic indorsement of 
the audience was given to a petition to Congress against sectarian division of 
public-school funds. 


POSSIBLE PERILS OF AMERICAN SUFFRAGE. 


It is an exceedingly serious sign of the times that nearly all 
the Northern States are now discussing measures for the suppres- 
sion of bribery, intimidation, trickery, and absenteeism at the 
polls. This is the one hundred and thirteenth year of the fore- 
most Christian republic of all time. We have never had uni- 
versal suffrage. Only one in five of our population is a legal 
voter. Our sixty-five millions are governed by a voting class 
of thirteen millions. But it is the notorious experience of all 
nations under a broad suffrage that from twenty to fifty per 
cent. of those who have the right to vote do not exercise it in 
ordinary elections. Only about ten million ballots are, on the 
average, cast in the United States out of the thirteen millions 
that now might be cast. 

Will you analyze these ten millions? You are familiar with 
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the fact that out of our ten millions two millions cannot both 
read and write. Allow me to use my open hand to represent 
the whole extent of our actual suffrage. You must shut the 
little finger of this hand to represent the effect of pure illiter- 
acy in a national election. Our presidential contests have of 
late been very close ones, so that it is conceivable that a presi- 
dential election might be decided by the illiterate vote. A 
margin of less than two millions would permit that result. I 
have already excluded three millions, or thereabouts, entirely 
outside of this hand. That was the absentee class; and we 
are dealing now only with the ten millions who actually vote. 

You should shut another finger to represent semi-illiteracy. 
Multitudes of our voters can barely read and write; but many 
of them, being recent immigrants, are so poorly acquainted with 
our institutions, that they do not have the power of forming 
trustworthy judgments on complicated public affairs. I think, 
therefore, 1 may well shut two fingers to represent the general 
effect of illiteracy and semi-illiteracy, and especially of the op- 
eration of our liberal naturalization laws upon the suffrage. 

Now, what remains? Here is the Satanic thumb of the un- 
scrupulous classes — the whiskey rings, the brothels, and the 
gambling dens, that trinity of infamy which always accompa- 
nies high license. [Applause.] This thumb locks itself over 
these two little fingers. In all history the unscrupulous classes 
have made puppets and allies of the ignorant classes; and so 
in nearly every great city of the United States you have this 
grip of the thumb and the two smaller fingers of the suffrage 
locked together on the throat of municipal government. Lord 
Beaconsfield used to lift up his jeweled hand in Parliament 
and say, “* No American city of any size will ever be well gov- 
erned under universal suffrage.” That tightening grip now 
makes the throat of every large municipality in the United 
States wheeze. 

What is left? Here are two great political parties, the Dem- 
ocrat and the Republican. How are they to succeed in contest 
with each other unless they stoop down and get votes from this 
alliance? There are multitudes of respectable men in both the 
great historic parties. I revere the record of those men, and 
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should revere it more if their record were that of their parties. 
It is true that one of the great historic parties abolished slavery 
and saved the nation. It is true that the other of the great 
historic parties is far more advanced on the temperance ques- 
tion in the South than in the North. Certain individual States 
under Republican rule have taken advanced temperance posi- 
tions. If the Republican party throughout the nation were as 
pure as in Iowa or in Kansas, you should never hear any criti- 
cism of it from me. But when you bring these great parties 
together in national convention, how much have they to say 
against the combination of the whiskey rings with the illiterate 
classes? [A voice. Nothing.] You are right, sir. [Applause.] 
The Democratic party is nationally under that thumb, and the 
Republican party in its national capacity is under it and over it 
and under it and over it. [Iaughter.] In lowa we are above 
that thumb; in Maine, in Kansas, and in various other Com- 
monwealths, we domineer over this domineering member of the 
suffrage. But in Chicago what do we do? We meet in na- 
tional convention, and on the last day, after our hats are put on 
to return to our homes, we look over our shoulders as we are 
leaving the hall and say timidly with our departing breath, 
“ We are in favor of all judicious legislation, in favor of tem- 
perance and morality.” [Laughter. ] 

My conviction is that to-day the greatest peril in American 
politics comes from the frequency with which the two great 
historic parties, in their effort to get majorities, drop down 
and make compromises with the unholy alliance of the whiskey 
rings and the illiterate classes. How is either of these parties 
in a closely contested election to succeed without drawing 
votes from the lower part of the suffrage? It is a question 
of arithmetic. You young men stand up for holy principle; 
but political managers stand up for the holy multiplication 
table. It is a question of numbers, and the astonishment to 
multitudes of shrewd men is that either of the parties dares 
offend this whiskey syndicate, which has more money behind it 
than the slave power ever had, and injures the republic more 
every year than slavery did in any year previous to the com- 
mencement of the civil war. If you ever have, not only one 
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party under the Satanic thumb of the unscrupulous classes, but 
both practically under it in national matters, you will have what 
I call the grip of ruin on the throat of the republic as a whole. 

But this is not the whole of the analysis. Your election laws 
allow great power to a class of professional managers of elec- 
tions; and so we have here the wrist behind all these fingers, the 
machine pulling the wires, and the wrist is the most dangerous 
part of the whole election machinery. Bargains, trickery, in- 
timidation, bribery, I solemnly believe are on the increase on 
the whole, certainly in municipal governments, often in state 
governments, occasionally in national contests, especially in 
doubtful States. Why not allow ourselves to think freely? 
There have been very disgraceful proceedings in recent elec- 
tions. I have often proclaimed myself to be an independent in 
politics, but personally I have not voted in either of the last 
two presidential elections, because it was physically impossible 
for me to doso. I was absent from this city of necessity. This 
I state, not because it is a fact of any interest in itself, but be- 
cause it shows you I have good reason for being unprejudiced in 
this discussion. 

The machine prints ballots, the machine makes nominations; 
the machine, a little ring inside each party, manipulates the 
small voting class that rules your sixty millions. The wrist 
here has usually a monopoly of distributing ballots, a monopoly 
of election machinery, 2 monopoly of nominations; and so in 
average torpid elections a monopoly of power in securing the 
result. 

THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM. 

Such is the present attitude of our suffrage ; and now, what 
are some of the remedies for these colossal mischiefs? In the 
first place the Australian ballot system, which is now under con- 
sideration by more than a dozen of our Northern States, strikes 
a blow at this wrist. One of the provisions of the Australian 
ballot system is that every voter shall step into a booth or stand 
behind screens to mark his vote. Nobody sees him mark it. 
No man will buy a vote unless he can insure the delivery of tke 
goods according to contract. When secret balloting is the rule, 
nine times out of ten bribery will be defeated, because bribery 
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might be useless in determining the result. You put up a set of 
screens along a shelf at the side of a room, three or four feet 
between each pair of screens, and let voters step in between the 
screens to mark their ballots and fold them. The votes are dis- 
tributed to voters by a state agent ; he is watched by represen- 
tatives of the different parties; the returning officer has a little 
mark he puts on a tag at the bottom of the ballot, so that he 
may know the vote has not been surreptitiously obtained ; and 
so bribery is counteracted. 

The prevention of bribery, however, is by no means the only 
good result of the Australian ballot system. One peculiarity of 
the system requires that the State shall print the ballots. Why 
are men who run the political machine able to justify themselves 
in their pernicious activities before the masses of somnolent 
citizens? Because it is evident that somebody must print bal- 
lots, and that there must be an organization to raise funds for 
electioneering purposes. The State now leaves all this work to 
individuals, and so there must be party organizations to push 
electioneering by printing ballots and by distributing them at 
the polls. The Australian system takes the printing of ballots 
entirely out of the hands of all political parties; it issues ballots 
printed by the State; it puts on every ballot the names of all 
who are nominated fairly according to law, not allowing the 
monopoly of nominations to be held by the rival political organ- 
izations, but permitting any respectable number of citizens, say 
five hundred, to sign a request and to nominate aman. You 
may have three or four candidates for governor or for any other 
office. Put all the names on the ballots prepared by the State. 
Your voter receives one of those ballots, goes into his booth, 
marks the name he votes for, drops the ballot into the box. 
The result is that the monopoly of the election machinery is 
taken from the hands of political tricksters, because no political 
machinery is needed. The monopoly of nominations is taken 
from the hands of clans and cliques, and the people are restored 
to power. The wire-pullers are defeated, and the soul of the 
nation speaks out in elections. [ Applause. ] 

I hold in my hand a very valuable volume, which I wish 
young men to read, on the Australian ballot system, by a bril- 
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liant lawyer of this city, John H. Wigmore, Esq. It is pub- 
lished in Boston by Charles C. Soule, and has just dropped from 
the press. It is a most timely and trustworthy book. It is the 
fullest and most scholarly discussion of the whole topic I have 
seen anywhere, and I most heartily commend it to the study of 
all who are interested in electoral reform. 


READING TEST FOR THE SUFFRAGE. 


Not only ballot reform but the extent of the suffrage itself is 
more and more a matter of strategic consequence. It is a good 
sign that South Carolina begins to ask for a reading test for 
the suffrage in state politics. Several Southern States, anxious 
to find a way out from under the domination of the freedman’s 
ballot, or at least a more honorable way than trickery, are 
demanding the reading test for the suffrage. I am sorry to say 
several religious newspapers of the North oppose this movement. 
Massachusetts has a reading test. New York State used to 
have a reading test. It wasabolished in 1846, and Martin Van 
Buren predicted exactly the mischiefs which have arisen in New 
York city on account of an ignorant ballot. Eighteen to twenty 
thousand votes cast in the great city of my native State are 
cast by those who cannot both read and write. Such a margin 
has a fearful power in any closely contested election. Now, 
South Carolina begins to raise the question whether it would not 
be best to introduce the reading test. That would cut off a 
good many freedmen’s ballots, undoubtedly ; but the poor white 
ballot would be cut off largely, also. Would this diminish ulti- 
mately the negro vote? I think not. It would stimulate negro 
education and poor white education, encourage immensely the 
operations of all who wish to promote popular education in the 
South, and by increasing the intelligence of the freedmen and 
of the poor whites would greatly increase the respect with which 
their political deliverances are received. One of the best ways 
by which you can secure the counting of the negro ballot is to 
insist upon its being made intelligent. A reading test would 
cut down the representation of the South in the House, and 
probably may be defeated by popular prejudice. Most South- 
ern leaders in proposing the reading test are no doubt actuated 
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by a desire to diminish the influence of negro suffrage. But the 
discussion of the measure will be valuable in the South; it will 
help to clarify the mind of the public concerning negro rights, 
and in various ways will assist us here in the North by suggest- 
ing methods for diminishing the effect of illiteracy on our ballot. 
While this Southern problem presses upon us so severely, while 
the illiteracy of the northern cities is such a political danger, 
the time has come to stand up for a reading test for our bal- 
lot throughout the nation by constitutional amendment. [Ap- 
plause. | 
FEMALE MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 

We are governed by a snipped and clipped suffrage, a mere 
fractional section of the voting class, so long as woman does 
not vote. Seventeen thousand women dropped ballots peace- 
fully and with most important results in boxes open in this city 
last December. [Applause.] The day was a rainy, inclement 
one, but woman remembered her duty; she acquitted herself 
most valiantly of the important political tasks laid upon her by 
our recent state legislation. I praise this vote for its local 
importance, and as a key-note in the great reform which is 
bringing in, as I hope, female municipal suffrage all over the 
land. [Applause.] I was in Philadelphia and New York city 
when this vote occurred, and I remember how men stood in the 
telegraph offices anxious to receive the freshest intelligence 
from Massachusetts. It was feared that the Protestant 
women’s vote would be swept out of sight; but, as you were 
victorious, you now stand in sight of the whole range of 
Anglo-Saxondom as having begun here a reform that is likely 
to cross the continent. [Applause.] The relations of the Bos- 
ton ballot to the school question were of national importance. 
I have, however, one word of criticism to make on even the 
Boston election, in which woman performed such prodigies of 
wisdom and valor. Seventeen thousand women voted. Twenty- 
one thousand were registered. But this number is less than 
one third of the women who are authorized in Boston by recent 
legislation to vote for school committees. Two thirds of the 
women of this city who had the right to vote were absentees. 
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COMPULSORY VOTING. 


So I come to my last recommendation for the reformation of 
the suffrage — compulsory voting. [Applause.] You think 
this a novel scheme, but it was once within five votes of adop- 
tion, in your legislature yonder, one of the most conservative 
on the continent; forty-three votes for it, forty-eight against it. 
Several of the cantons of Switzerland have this law, fining 
a man for not voting, if he has the right and does not exercise 
it. For one, 1 believe that far too little is said on this side of 
electoral reform. Before the suffrage is much further broadened 
I wish to see something done for compulsory voting. Whoever 
has the right to vote and does not exercise it, and cannot make 
good the excuse of illness or absence, let him or her be fined 
a certain sum, to be applied to the promotion of education. 
[ Applause. ] 

Our chief danger, after all, is from a fractional suffrage ; and 
from the manipulation of one or two very important portions 
of the suffrage by the official class, the wire-pullers, or profes- 
sional managers of elections. If we can secure compulsory 
voting by the Australian ballot system, we shall defeat the 
machine. We shall show that we are worthy to be governed 
by universal suffrage. It is said you cannot execute a temper- 
ance law until you have public sentiment behind it. You must 
have more than a public sentiment. You must have political 
machinery behind it of a certain kind, and that machinery in 
the hands of good men. It is incredible that a majority of the 
people of the country are against a law that forbids the selling 
of liquors to minors and drunkards. The mass of the people 
are in favor of executing that law. But what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. The law is not executed. It is 
trampled on from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. If we had compulsory voting I 
think it would be shown that an enormous majority of our pop- 
ulation are against the whiskey rings, against the brothels, 
agaiust the gambling dens. A great number of us are against 
high license. [Applause.] I believe that the American people, 
fairly polled, would justify the Methodist position and the Pres- 
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byterian, that the liquor traffic can never be legalized without 
sin. [Applause.] A distinguished preacher sat at my dinner- 
table at Lake George last summer and advocated high license. 
I said: “ You are a Presbyterian; your great General Assem- 
bly at Philadelphia lately resolved that no liquor seller can be 
a church member.” ‘ Yes, but,” said he, “I am in favor of 
high license because half a loaf is better than none.” Then 
I replied, “You license to-day John Smith. To-morrow John 
Smith comes to your church and applies to be a member, and 
you say: No, a rumseller cannot enter the Presbyterian 
Church. How about your consistency in your relations to John 
Smith whom you have licensed? You have made him a rum- 
seller, and because he is a rumseller you refuse to admit him to 
your church.” I wish to lift the conscience of the nation as a 
whole to the level of the great deliverances of our chief relig- 
ious bodies, but I think it would be found that our conscience 
is already far up toward that level if only we could be fairly 
polled. 

It is endlessly important that the independent vote should be 
brought into activity to unlock this fearful grip on the throat of 
the republic. Compulsory voting will bring this errant portion 
of the suffrage back to its duty. The machine here in the wrist 
fears greatly a full poll and a fair count. Your independent 
vote is a kind of deus ex machina. It is a god outside of the 
political machine. Let it be so used as to unlock that thumb 
from over these minor fingers; to drive illiteracy out of this 
finger and semi-illiteracy out of that, and bring each of these 
great parties to a better mind or else to political destruction. 
[Applanse.] Iam no politician, but I believe that unless the 
great political parties now before the nation unlock themselves 
from the grip of that thumb, we must inevitably have a reorgan- 
ization of politics on a higher level. As it was once the duty 
of all good citizens not to vote for any party on its knees to the 
slave power, so I think the time has come, if we are to unloose 
the grip of ruin from the throat of the nation, when all good 
citizens should resolve to vote for no party that is under the 
domination of the criminal and unscrupulous classes. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
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LECTURE L 
PAPAL DOMINATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


AMERICA NOT GOING TO CANOSSA. 


Tue American Republic, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is now virtually at war with Hildebrand. A scheme of 
papal domination as old as Gregory VII., and having behind it 
the most powerful ecclesiastical organization known to history, 
threatens the very existence of the American common school 
system. It is important to make a broad distinction between 
Catholicism as a religion and Romanism as a polity. The cler- 
ical party in the Roman Catholic Church takes up the costly 
erystal goblet of our common-school system and wishes to turn 
out of it every drop of religious instruction not given by Rome. 
Is that all? Every drop of secular instruction, also. Is that 
all? By no means. It would not only empty but crush to 
pieces the entire goblet from which America has received, as 
I believe, more health, vigor, and inspiration than from any 
other source except the church of God. [Applause.] The 
clerical party will crush that goblet to atoms unless prevented 
— by municipal power? Something more. State power? Some- 
thing more. National power, here as elsewhere, is needed to 
restrain the arm of the Vatican. 

You say that Roman Catholic laymen in this country are in- 
telligent and patriotic, that many of them are opposed to the 
opening of parochial schools in opposition to the public schools 
of the land, and that the laity will restrain the clerical party. 
Will you remember that the laity in the Catholic Church have 
no ecclesiastical power ? The yoke which the Reformation broke 
from Protestant necks is yet on the neck of the Roman Catholic 
world. This is not rhetoric but actual history, and it has been 
a truth of very special significance since the Vatican council of 
1870. There are many particulars in regard to which the 
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Roman Catholic laity in the United States, as elsewhere, is as 
powerless in the clutch of the clerical party as this handkerchief 
in that of my hand. You do not see the power within the church 
very plainly, but the laity is moved in this direction and in that, 
and the power all comes from a distance. [Applause and 
laughter.] And the laity in most cases has as little power 
over the hierarchy as the handkerchief over the hand. It is 
said the laity can call pause to the clerical party. Yes, so can 
I “call spirits from the vasty deep,’ but will they come? 
[Laughter and applause.] Asa rule, the people follow the 
priests, and the priests the pope, and the white pope the black 
pope. [Laughter.] As cool an authority as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica asserts that the Jesuit order in its present condition 
is correctly described as a naked sword, with its hilt at Rome 
and its point everywhere. That sword is now drawn for the 
complete destruction of the historic, tested, absolutely priceless 
public-school system of the United States. The scabbard of 
the sword has been thrown away. Seven or eight millions of 
Roman Catholics, who will soon be twenty millions of our pop- 
ulation, are under the control of a priesthood which professes to 
believe the pope of Rome infallible. He orders the Catholic 
Church to attack the American common-school system. At the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1864, the decree is promulgated 
that parochial schools are to be built everywhere by Catholics. 
The decree is executed. Parochial schools are rising from sea 
to sea. Half a million of Catholic children are already in them. 
A Catholie University, with an endowment of $8,000,000, has 
been founded at Washington. A division of the public-school 
funds is demanded by Catholics. Romish periodicals assail the 
American system of free public schools as headless, heartless, 
godless, devilish. Monsignor Capel, a legate of the pope, is 
quoted as saying a few years ago in New York city, that Roman 
Catholics will ultimately refuse to pay taxes to maintain pub- 
lic schools, and will support their refusal by the bayonet. The 
entire force of the Romish hierarchy, from the Vatican out- 
ward, is united in the attack on an educational system which 
for more than two hundred years has been one of the chief 


bulwarks of American liberty. Henry IV. stood three days in 
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the snow at the door of the pope’s palace at Canossa, imploring 
entrance and absolution. Our free nation, already victor over 
domestic slavery, does not propose to yield to foreign bondage ; 
America has not gone and is not going to Canossa. _ [ Pro- 


longed applause. | 


PAPAL AND AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. 


The Roman Catholic school system, as outlined in the official 
declarations of the pope and councils, maintains : — 

1. That all religious education is the exclusive function of 
the Roman Catholie Church. 

2. That all secular education also is its exclusive function. 

3. That the state has no right to teach, in matters secular or 
religious. 

4. That state and church should be united, and that the Roman 
Catholic should be the only religion of the state. 

5. That ina nation where state and church are not united, and 
where Catholics cannot control the entire field of education, they 
should, as far and as soon as able to do so, found parochial schools 
for Roman Catholic children. 

6. That these schools have a right to a share of the money 
raised from the whole community by taxation for the support of 
public schools, and that the public-school fund should be divided 
at once between the public and the parochial schools. 

7. That Catholies who pay for parochial schools ought not to 
be taxed for public schools. 

8. That while Catholics are so taxed, no text-books or instrue- 
tion injurious to Catholic interests should be allowed in the 
public schools. 

Meditating carefully on this topic month aiter month, during 
the progress of your heated discussions in Boston, I have con- 
sulted many authorities, and I profess to you on my honor that 
I think that this series of formidable propositions is a perfectly 
fair statement of the Catholic pretensions. 

On the other hand, the American school system, as repre- 
sented, let us say for the sake of definiteness, by the state con- 
stitutions and the usual practice of lowa and Massachusetts, a 
typical Western and a typical Eastern State, maintains : — 
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1. That the duty of self-preservation and self-development 
gives a free people the right to educate their children in public 
schools under direction of the state. [ Applause. } 

2. That while the common schools may teach common morals, 
as much as does the common law, they are not to give dis- 
tinctively denominational, or sectarian, religious instruction. 
[ Applause. ] 

8. That all religious denominations have the right to estab- 
lish and maintain church schools, colleges, and seminaries at 
their own expense. 

4. That nevertheless it is highly dangerous, and may easily 
become treasonable, for any denomination to maintain schools 
which teach allegiance to any foreign pontiff, as superior in 
authority to the President of the United States [Applause. ] 

5. That state and church are to be kept forever separate, but 
that the American system, while separating the state from the 
church, does not separate the state in all particulars from Chris- 
tianity, and that therefore a recognition of Christian morals, 
with completely undenominational devotional exercises, is not 
out of place in public schools. [ Applause. ] 

6. That the school fund is not to be divided, and that those 
who contribute to the support of parochial or private schools are 
not to be excused from taxes for the support of public schools. 
[ Applause. ] 

7. That there shall be no distinctively denominational, or sec- 
tarian, text-books in the public schools, and no sectarian inter- 
ference with common-school education. 

8. That state supervision shall be so extended to all private 
schools as to prevent important mischief to the state arising 
from their deficient or misleading instruction of those who are 
to be future citizens of the state. [ Applause. ] 

Your instant and earnest approval indicates that we do not 
greatly disagree as to this outline of the distinctively American 
educational system. My contention in this course of lectures 
will be that our history, our leading educators, and the nature 
of the case, justify all these propositions. 
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ROMANIST, SECULARIST, CHRISTIAN, WHICH ? 

These are the main ideas in collision, but there is a third 
party in the case to which I must ask your exact attention. 
The full question before us is threefold, not simply shall the 
schools be Romanized or shall the schools be Americanized, but 
also shall they be secularized? Instead of either Romanized 
or Americanized common schools, shall we have secularized 
common schools teaching nothing whatever concerning Christian 
morals, and next to nothing whatever concerning even natural 
morals? Romanist, secularist, Christian, which? That is the 
full problem before America in connection with its school sys- 
tem. As Professor Hitchcock said at the great meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York in 1873, “ Romanist bugles 
are sounding behind us, and atheistic and secularistie bugles are 
sounding ahead of us.” For one, I regard the course of wisdom 
to be that which avoids both Scylla and Charybdis. I would not 
have the schools Romanized on the one hand, nor would I have 
them sterilized, secularized, paganized on the other. [ Applause. } 

Professor Hodge of Princeton, in the last article he ever 
wrote, relates the sad experience of a college president who pre- 
pared a text-book on political economy for use in high schools, 
academies, and colleges. The first sentence of the volume was 
in these words: “The source of all wealth is the beneficence 
of God.” The work was submitted to a state educational com- 
mittee for examination, and the reply came back to the author, 
“The very first sentence in your book forbids us to use it in the 
schools of this State. You recognize the Divine existence.” It 
would not have been surprising if such action as this had been 
taken by some communistic and atheistic school committee of 
Paris ; indeed, such action has often been taken there. But 
it is not very generally known how powerful the secularist party 
is in certain Western States among politicians, for politicians 
do not care to speak out on this subject often. Nevertheless, in 
the Mississippi valley, especially in the circles influenced by 
state universities that are under political control, the idea that 
the common schools must have nothing to say even on natural 
morals, must not recognize even the existence of God, is ob- 
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taining a prevalence that to me is alarming. We have atheists 
who defend these positions because of the outcome of their 
own convictions, or lack of convictions. But the mischievous 
thing is that there are multitudes of men of sound evangelical 
faith who believe that in the interests of peace and quiet, and 
for the sake of giving a certain theoretic completeness to our 
ideas of the separation of church and state, we should secularize 
completely all instruction given in the elementary schools. Most 
of these critics of our present prevailing system would not go 
so far as the educational committee did that rejected this text- 
book because of its recognition of the Divine existence, but un- 
fortunately many Christian disputants on this theme play into 
the hands of the secularistic party, and the sentiment is grow- 
ing under the influence of this unfortunate combination of 
forces that the common-school system, instead of being what it 
has been, the teacher of common morals, the teacher indeed of 
Christian morals in a large, undenominational sense, should be 
secularized completely, and that all religious instruction should 
be left to the church and the family. 

Senator Blair not long ago stated to Congress that one third 
of the children of this country of school age never see the in- 
side of a church. You will redouble your efforts, you say; the 
church must do her whole duty ; she must reach the entire popu- 
lation. She has a seventh part of the time in which to do it. 
The common-school system has, or ought to have, six days a 
week in which to reach the masses. You have not done your 
duty yet. Proud as I am of the activities of Protestantism in 
this country, I for one feel that if you completely secularize 
the common schools you will find the religious needs of the 
population outrunning your powers. I am for the American 
system, the historic system, which does not establish religion, 
indeed, which does not teach religion through the activity of 
the state for religion’s own sake, but which on account of civic 
considerations recognizes the importance of teaching in the 
common schools a religiously grounded morality. [Applause. ] 
Common schools and common morals, common morals and the 
common law, common morals and the Commonwealth, these 
things hold together, in the truly historic American system. 
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The French atheistic system, excluding every text-book which 
mentions God, is the antipodes of the American, almost as 
truly as the Romish. I shall give you reasons of convincing 
weight, I hope, for asserting that the American people are not 
going to Canossa for their educational models, neither are they 
going to Paris. [Loud applause. ] 


TESTS OF A RIGHT SETTLEMENT OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION, 


In the present confusion of public sentiment it is very impor- 
tant to raise the inquiry, What are the tests of a right settle- 
ment of the school question? Let me mention several on which 
I feel very sure we shall be agreed, or on which it is very de- 
sirable that popular unanimity of opinion should be obtained 
speedily. 

1. A right settlement of the school question requires us to re- 
member that a good plan will work well both ways. It will pro- 
tect the substantial interests of Catholics when Protestants are 
a majority, and of Protestants when Catholics are a majority. I 
want no rule that cannot be faced about, and used against Prot- 
estantism as much as against Romanism. I want a perfectly 
impartial administration, for nobody knows how soon some of 
our States may be under the control of an overwhelming 
Catholic vote. The time may come when Protestants in cer- 
tain Commonwealths may need to invoke the strong arm of the 
law to support their rights. I would have no law that I, as a 
Protestant, am not willing to obey; and I as a Protestant will 
not ask a Catholic to submit to any law to which I as a Protest- 
ant am not willing to submit. [Applause.] We are, I hope, 
agreed that a right settlement will work well both ways. 

2. A right settlement will surely prevent a sectarian division 
of the school funds by the nation or by any State. 

3. It will forbid the establishment of a state church, either 
by the nation or by any State. 

The nation is now forbidden to establish a state church, but 
no Commonwealth of the nation is so forbidden, Utah ad- 
mitted as a State might establish a Mormon Church, New 
Mexico brought in might establish a Catholic Church. We 
talk of a political union between Canada and the United 
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States. The Province of Quebec, made a Commonwealth under 
our constitution, might erect a Catholic state church. I take 
it for granted that in this assembly we are agreed that the 
American principle of separation of church and state should 
extend not only to the Union but to every individual Common- 
wealth, present and to come. 

4, A right settlement will be historic, or distinctively Amer- 
ican, and a product of our experience for two hundred years. 

5. A right settlement will reach the entire population so as 
to produce the largest possible number of intelligent and moral 
citizens. 

6. A right settlement of the school question will certainly 
allow in the common schools moral instruction as to any acts 
forbidden or prescribed by the common law. 

What shall the public schools teach? Senator Blair says 
that instruction in the general principles of the Christian relig- 
ion ought to be given in the common schools as a means of pre- 
venting the state prisons from being filled too rapidly. The 
civic value of instruction of that sort, without any theological 
teaching whatever, might be, as he says, the means of prevent- 
ing some men from being hanged, and of diminishing the 
necessity for a standing army. Our common law recognizes 
certain Christian principles. 

Professor Schaff has recently published a book entitled “ The 
Church and the State in the United States.” It is an expan- 
sion of a very learned discourse which he delivered at his in- 
auguration as professor of church history at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. He is our most wise and 
erudite internationalist. He knows Europe as you know your 
glove, has crossed the Atlantic, I believe, twenty times for the 
purposes of study. He maintains in this book, which I com- 
mend to your careful attention, these highly strategic positions : 


The separation of church and state as it exists in the United States 
is not a separation of the nation from Christianity. This seems para- 
doxical or impossible to all who entertain an absolutist or utopian idea 
of the state and identify it either with the government, as did Louis 
XIV. (according to his maxim: L’état c’est moi), or with the realiza- 
tion of the moral idea, as Hegel and Rothe, or with the nation, as 
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Bluntschli and Mulford (p. 53). A total separation of church and 
state is an impossibility unless we cease to be a Christian people. There 
are three interests and institutions which belong to both church and 
state and must be maintained and regulated by both. These are monog- 
amy in marriage, the weekly day of rest, and the public school. Here 
the American government and national sentiment have so far decidedly 
protected the principles and institutions of Christianity as essential 
elements in our conception of civilized society (p. 69). 


In these and other departments codperation of church and 
state without their union is absolutely necessary to our national 
vigor and progress. We are not a secularized nation ; we are 
not an atheistic Commonwealth. French ideals and American 
ideals differ as to the relation of Christianity to the state. As 
Professor Schaff affirms, the American system secures all the 
advantages without the disadvantages of the union of church 
and state. It isa middle path between two extremes, and is 
to be distinguished decisively from the theory of the fanciful 
people who wish to secularize everything in our government so 
far that there will be not only no union of chureh and state 
but no recognition of Christianity by the national power. 

The friends of a purely secular basis for common schools 
wish to secularize them so that Christian morals shall not be 
allowed to be taught in them in outline in a strictly undenom- 
inational way. Do you purpose to go on with this scheme to 
the end? Do you wish to secularize oaths and chaplaincies, and 
the Sabbath, and marriage? Are you prepared, such of you as 
believe in a purely secular basis for the schools, to be thorough 
in the application of your scheme, and secularize the entire 
range of the operation of our national power? I think the peo- 
ple are not prepared for so vital a revolution, and that when they 
once see thoroughly to what this French scheme leads, they will 
be nearly as shy of it as of the Romanist. 

Avoid Canossa. It is Seylla. Avoid Paris. It is Charyb- 
dis. Believe in America; she is your own and thus far, with 


God’s help, has kept clear of both whirlpools. [Applause. ] 





———— 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


Allow me to read the text of a joint resolution lately pre- 
sented to the Senate of the United States by Mr. Blair of New 
Hampshire to prevent a division of school funds. I wish you 
to notice the historic connections of this famous bill. He is not 
the only senator who has proposed an amendment of the national 
constitution on this high theme. Mr. Blaine, on the 14th of 
December, 1875, in the House of Representatives in Congress, 
proposed the following amendment to the national constitution : 


ARTICLE XVI. 


No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by 
taxation in any State for the support of public schools, or derived from 
any public fund therefor, nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall 
ever be under the control of any religious sect (or denomination) ; nor 
shall any money so raised, or lands so devoted, be divided between 
religious sects or denominations. 


This was agreed to in the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of yeas, 180, nays, 7, not voting, 98. 

This form of words, however, was thought to have in it many 
loop-holes, and was soon amended. 

Senator Edmunds, chairman of the committee on the judi- 
ciary, on the ninth day of August, 1876, reported a bill sub- 
stantially covering the ground of Mr. Blaine’s, but so drawn 
that no evasion of its main intent seems possible. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; and no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
any State. No public property, and no public revenue of, nor any 
loan of credit by or under the authority of the United States, or any 
State, Territory, district, or municipal corporation, shall be appropri- 
ated to, or made or used for, the support of any school, educational, or 
other institution under the control of any religious or anti-religious 
sect, organization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or 
tenets of any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomina- 
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tion shall be taught. And no such particular creed or tenets shall be 
read or taught in any school or institution supported in whole or in 
part by such revenue or loan of credit ; and no such appropriation or 
loan of credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, 
organization, or denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. 
This article shall not be construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible 
in any school or institution ; and it shall not have the effect to impair 
rights of property already vested. 

Src. 2. — Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, 
to provide for the prevention or punishment of violations of this 
article. 


As a substitute for Mr. Blaine’s proposal, the foregoing was 
agreed to, yeas, 27, nays, 15. August 14 the Senate voted on 
the passage of the joint resolution as amended, when it was 
disagreed to, yeas, 28; nays, 16, two thirds being necessary. 
The joint resolution failed for the want of two votes. Every 
affirmative vote was Republican and every negative vote was 
Democratic. (See MePherson’s “ Hand-Book of Politics ” for 
1876.) 

Senator Blair’s proposed amendment contains the substance 
of Mr. Blaine’s and Mr. Edmunds’s, but goes a step farther. 
May 29, 1888, Mr. Blair introduced the following joint-resolu- 
tion : — 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the following amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, 
to become valid when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the 
States as provided in the constitution. 


ARTICLE. 


Section 1. No State shall ever make or maintain any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. 

Section 2. Each State in this Union shall establish and maintain 
a system of free public schools adequate for the education of all the 
children living therein between the ages of six and sixteen years, in- 
elusive, in the common branches of knowledge, and in virtue, morality, 
and the principles of the Christian religion. But no money raised by 
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taxation imposed by law, or any money or other property or credit 
belonging to any municipal organization, or to any State, or to the 
United States, shall ever be appropriated, applied, or given to the use 
or purposes of any school, institution, corporation, or person, whereby 
instruction or training shall be given in the doctrines, tenets, belief, 
ceremonials, or observances peculiar to any sect, denomination, organi- 
zation, or society, being, or claiming to be, religious in its character, 
nor shall such peculiar doctrines, tenets, beliefs, ceremonials, or obser- 
vances, be taught or inculcated in the free public schools. 

Section 3. To the end that each State, the United States, and all 
the people thereof, may have and preserve governments republican in 
form and in substance, the United States shall guarantee to every 
State, and to the people of every State and of the United States, the 
support and maintenance of such a system of free public schools as is 
herein provided. 

Section 4. Congress shall enforce this article by legislation when 
necessary. 


Is this a Protestant scheme? By no means. Is it in any 
sense a sectarian scheme? God forbid. It will work both 
ways. It will bear all legitimate tests. Let the nation become 
predominantly Roman Catholic and Protestants could yet live 
here under that law. It forbids any State, it forbids any Com- 
monwealth that may hereafter become a portion of the Union, to 
establish a state church. But it requires that “ the principles,” 
the leading outlines, of the Christian religion shall be taught in 
the schools, as you teach arithmetic or geography or history. 
Senator Blair by no means proposes that the State shall enter 
upon a discussion of the theological relations of these princi- 
ples: but says that, as the principles of the Christian religion 
are held by the vast mass of our population, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, it is well worth while for the citizen to know 
what they are. They have great civic importance. It is worth 
while to understand them as it is worth while to know what the 
common law is. It is worth while as a means of understanding 
history and current discussions, to know what the principles of 
the Christian religion are. This is what the bill provides shall 
be taught. Ido not see anything in it of a sectarian or offen- 
sively denominational kind; and, if I were a Catholic of the 
liberal species, I should support that amendment to the na- 
tional constitution. [ Applause. } 
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POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mexico has abolished parochial schools because of their edu- 
cational deficiencies and political mischievousness. Liberal 
Catholics in the republic south of us have so legislated that no 
parochial school can be established in the city of Mexico, and 
no priest has the right to wear his cassock in the streets of that 
municipality. The clergy exercise a powerful influence among 
the common people, but their political power has departed. In 
this superb book of travels, “The Capitals of Spanish Amer- 
ica” (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1888), by William Ele- 
roy Curtis, sent out by President Arthur as secretary to a 
South American Commission, I read that no priest and no 
bishop in Mexico is allowed to hold real estate. Titles vested 
in religious orders are worthless (p. 17). In brave Chili, as 
the same authority says, you cannot send a student to a nun or 
priest for instruction without paying a fine for the support of 
public schools. [Applause.] This volume is by no means 
written from a sectarian or theological point of view, but con- 
tains so many passages of political wisdom, and so many facts 
concerning the mischiefs of Roman Catholic control of South 
American populations, that I commend the book to the careful 
study of all who wish to kuow what Rome does where she has 
no rivals and few critics. 

The chief power of the Roman Catholic Church to do mischief 
in this country is political. She means to maintain her power 
through her parochial schools. A system of instruction such 
as Senator Edmunds’s or Senator Blair’s proposed amendment 
provides for, is of great political importance. While we allow 
to the Roman Catholic wing of our population such vast lib- 
erties, far vaster than Mexico or Chili allows, or indeed than 
any other country on earth allows, it is time for us to meditate 
on the wisdom of a proposal like Senator Edmunds’s or Senator 
Blair’s. I may not carry your assent to that proposal to-day ; 
my own assent was not carried to it in an hour or a week; I 
am not sure I am satisfied with all the language of any bill on 
the subject yet brought before Congress; but the substance 
of Senator Edmunds’s proposal I believe to be in accordance 
VOL. Ill. — NO. 15. 18 
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with our historic American system, as exemplified to-day in 
Massachusetts and Iowa. I solemnly believe that the hour is 
ripe for reforms like those advocated in the bill now before the 
American Senate. [Applause. ] 

The historian Froude says in a recent work that wherever the 
Roman Catholic population is in the majority in any American 
State, it will rule the schools. (‘The English in the West In- 
dies,” p. 327.) So it will, if we cannot invoke more than muni- 
cipal or state law for the preservation of our American educa- 
tional system. Let us invoke the national power. Let us 
invoke it speedily, for if we do not carry an amendment like 
Senator Edmunds’s within the next twenty years, it is possible 
we shall never be able to carry it. The hour is critical. Pro- 
fessor Hodge went so far as to say that our conflict on the 
school question with the Romanist on the one side and the secu- 
larist on the other, is of more importance to this nation than 
the issues connected with slavery and intemperance. Do your 
whole educational duty and your example will be of incalculable 
service, not only to the one hundred millions whose footsteps we 
now hear advancing to the stage of earthly existence in this 
country, but to the millions throughout Spanish America, and 
to the whole world of Latin Christendom. Defeat the clerical 
party here in its effort to Romanize education; defeat the secu- 
lar party in its attempt to paganize it, and you have defeated 
both parties everywhere. [Loud applause. ] 
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Mrs. OLppopy, in her turn, sought sympathy from a neighboring family, 
consisting of Mr. Kennedy and his three maiden sisters, all of whom lived 
comfortably upon savings gathered during a fairly prosperous career in the 
drapery trade. Mr. Kennedy was not of a very daring or fertile mind, or 
aman of many intellectual preferences, or a man with strong views upon 
any question of general interest. But even such men must have their rec- 
reations after retirement from the anxieties and pleasures of business. 
Mr. Kennedy took up with poultry-breeding, limiting himself strictly to the 
propagation of bantams, of which he had about two hundred and eighty 
specimens, which he kept in an immense wire building, that occupied most 
of his long, narrow garden. Morning, noon, and night Mr. Kennedy was in 
the bantam-house; Sunday and week-day Mr. Kennedy was to be found in 
the bantam-house. The bantam-house was always being cleaned, or en- 
larged, or painted in the upper parts, or made more secure against rats and 
cats. The sisters would say to one another, for the thousandth time, as if 
they had never said it before, “ Whatever would brother do without the 
bantams?” Neighbors would ask them the same question with pathetic 
anxiety. When Mr. Kennedy left the breakfast-table, it was known that 
he had the bantam-house in view. When his marble forehead was more 
marbly than ever, the sisters knew that there was trouble in the bantam- 
house. When he smiled, they knew to a certainty that the bantam-house 
was to be credited with the new gladness. When all the world was in theo- 
logical tumult, Mr. Kennedy was calm and happy in the midst of his two 
hundred and eighty bantams. When Mr. Kennedy could get about thirty 
bantams all to crow at once, he was happy almost to the point of benevo- 
lence ; once he thought that twenty-one had crowed simultaneously, and 
that night, the date of which was duly noted, he gave permission to his 
three delighted sisters to ask a neighbor to share their unpretending sup- 
per. That neighbor never heard so much about bantams before ; but from 
that night her dislike of bantams amounted to an absolutely inexpressible 
detestation of that department of poultry life. She said, indeed, before 
sleeping that night, that she would have a positive pleasure in wringing the 
necks of all the bantams in creation ; and of all the bantams she ever saw 
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Kennedy himself was the biggest ; but that was ascribed to a heated state 
of mind. 


Mr. Kennedy’s love of bantams was, in part, a reaction from the appalling 
religious influences of his youth. The elder Kennedy supposed that the 
Almighty had taken a special fancy to him, and had gone to no end of 
trouble in making arrangements for his eternal happiness. He knew that 
the Almighty thought of the world in general, and of Scotland in particular, 
and to the finest stroke of a hair He knew who was orthodox and who was 
heterodox. Bantam Kennedy had turned away from this unholy selfishness 
and given up all interest in theology. His sisters attended the parish 
church, and greatly respected Mr. Bruce, who went steadily about the ex- 
ecution of his ecclesiastical orders, as if he were engaged in a kind of spirit- 
ual drapery business, of a strictly family and non-sensational kind. 


“T have had the Vicar with me, dears,” said Mrs. Oldbody, “ and, do you 
know, his very life is made a burden to him by that flighty Curfew Jessell. 
The Vicar has made a confidant of me, and has, indeed, expressed himself 
very freely to me ; and, do you know, dears, I fear something like soften- 
ing of the brain. I do hope nothing will get into the papers. Ihave not 
so much as to breathe the name of Bell. I would not for the world breathe 
that name. The Vicar made me almost vow on my bended knees. How is 
your brother ? ” 

“ About as usual, thank you, Mrs. Oldbody. I do think Mr. Bruce will 
be worried into his grave with that willful youth, and all such as he is; 
why in Scotland he would be hanged by the neck and buried in quicklime 
behind the gaol, — that would be the end of him.” 

“ And too good an end for him,” said Janet Kennedy, the younger sister. 
But Janet did not mean this, and in saying it she had no idea that she was 
using strong language. She had any amount of Scotch emphasis, and even 
Scotch passion, but like many other Scotch people — countless hosts, in fact 
—she was the very embodiment of kindness and hospitality. When she 
denounced her opponents as “a pack of thieves and robbers, just a pack of 
vagabonds, who ought to be swept off the face of the earth,” she always 
concluded her exercise in moral emphasis with the words, “I am sure I 
have no wish to use strong language, but they are just the most notorious 
thieves that ever were sent to Botany Bay.” All this would be said in a 
caressing tone, as if Janet were merely making a remark under pathetic 
circumstances. 

“ As I was saying,” Mrs. Oldbody continued, “the dear Vicar has made 
a confidant of me. He is ina very poor way. Do you know, I fear, as I 
say, something a little wrong here [tapping her forehead]. As he began to 
ask me about the price of sparrows ” — 

“Goodness!” said Janet, with a touch of acid in her tone, “ what with 
bantams and sparrows ” — 

“Just so, dear. I felt just the same, and I have been quite poorly ever 
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since. The ridiculous prices he mentioned for sparrows I quite forget, and it 
is of no consequence ; but what can the Vicar want with sparrows under any 
circumstances ? If they had been canaries or singing-birds of any kind” — 

“Or even bantams,” Miss Kennedy suggestively interposed. 

“ Or even bantams, as you say, my dear. But it is quite along that line 
his poor mind is wandering ; I hardly like to name such a thing, but he 
even talked something about Zoological Gardens ” — 

“He may be going to London, and the Zoological Gardens are quite a 
favorite haunt.” 

“ Oh dear no, Janet. Mr. Bruce has no thought of London, I assure you. 
He did name the churchyard, but he said nothing about London— not a 
word.” 

** Well, Mrs. Oldbody,” said Janet, “I don’t quite agree with your view. 
You will remember that there is a churchyard in London, and I don’t think 
I was ever in St. Paul’s Churchyard without seeing half a dozen clergymen 
there. They quite haunt that place. They seem to me to go between St. 
Paul’s and the Zoological Gardens, and, depend upon it, Mr. Bruce may be 
only hoodwinking you about the sparrows.” 

** But, my dear,” said Mrs. Oldbody, “do consider what possible object 
ean the Vicar have in hoodwinking me? What could he gain by it? Be- 
sides all that, the poor Vicar has given way to the use of very strong lan- 
guage. Indeed I dare not repeat the words he used ; even if he had not 
spoken in confidence I could not allow myself to mention them.” 

Janet leaped from her seat, declaring at the same moment that Curfew 
Jessell was at the door, for he had just passed the window. Curfew was 
quite in the habit of dropping in, and his appearance was simply remarkable 
as occurring whilst he was being discussed, and not long after hanging had 
been declared to be too good for him. Janet was in nowise conscience- 
stricken on account of the remark she had made, and it in no degree im- 
paired the cordiality with which she greeted the dashing young heretic. 
Janet was, indeed, discreetly proud of Curfew. 

* How are the bantams ?”? was one of Curfew’s first inquiries. 

* Bantams and sparrows !” said Mrs. Oldbody, with a sigh. 

“Never!” said Curfew brightly, “that is not possible; you don’t mean 
to say that he has taken up with sparrows ?” 

“ And Zodlogical Gardens,” Mrs. Oldbody continued expressively. 

“ Whatever wind is blowing now!” Curfew exclaimed. “ Bantams and 
sparrows, and Zoological Gardens — we shall presently be hearing of volea- 
noes, dormice, and teetotums.” 

“ And valleys and brinks,” added Mrs. Oldbody. 

Curfew looked round for explanations, whereupon Janet Kennedy said 
what he had to answer for was more than her poor memory could recollect. 
As a little boy running up and down amongst his friends, she had been fond 
of him and proud of him ; but since he had gone crazy upon religious sub- 
jects, she was afraid to live in the same town with him. She was quite 
sure the church clock had never kept right time since he began to cut his 
new capers. 
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“ And him in the churchyard !’’ sighed Mrs. Oldbody. 

“ Who in the churchyard ? ” Curfew inquired. 

“In the damp churchyard,” was all the reply he received. 

“Come, come, now, ladies,” said Curfew, “I see your little game, and I 
won’t spoil your whim. I have had such a lark with the old Vicar this 
morning, I am fit to split with laughter when I think of it. That man’s 
mind is exactly five hundred years old, and is a splendid specimen of per- 
fectly-seasoned timber.” 

“ Oh, Curfew !” Janet exclaimed. 

“ And you,” said old Mrs. Oldbody, “expect to go to heaven when you 
die !”’ 

“Heaven! Mrs. Oldbody ; what is heaven?” 

“ Oh, Curfew, to dare to ask such a question! How dare you? Are you 
not afraid to go to your bed ?”’ 

“Tam a good deal more afraid to get out of it,” said Curfew ; “but I 
do want to know what you think of heaven. Ha! here’s Mr. Kennedy, he 
will tell us. Mr. Kennedy, how are the bantams ?” 

Mr. Kennedy laid down thirteen bantam eggs on the table, and looked 
pleased. His aspect was even benignant. His was a preoccupied attention, 
and his was a silent tongue. When Mrs. Oldbody asked a general question 
about sparrows, Mr. Kennedy turned right round and walked with dignity 
into the bantam-house, his offended figure expressing the sentiment that to 
speak of bantams and sparrows in the same breath was to disclose a base- 
ness and depravity which it was not in the power of Providence to punish 
sufficiently. 

“ You have done it now !’’ said Curfew. 

“Yes,” Miss Kennedy added, “ brother has a prejudice against sparrows. 
Last winter we soaked some wheat in belladonna and spread it about the 
window-sills and doorsteps, in the hope that the sparrows might poison 
themselves ; but, would you believe it, those little brown creatures would 
not touch a grain of it ? and they really seemed to be more impudent than 
ever. We have to be very careful what we say upon that subject. Brother 
hates to hear sparrows mentioned.” 

“ Enough of this,” said Curfew ; “ now let me whisper something in your 
ear.” 

The ladies were all attention. They asked to be allowed to guess what 
it was he was going to say. Was it about Mr. Bruce? Was it about Mr. 
Bell? Was it about a lady ? 

‘*No, no, no, — something in this house, and something in this room.” 

‘*Oh, don’t tell us,’’ said Miss Janet, “if it is so near as that we really 
ought to guess. Wait just one moment.” 

“ You will never guess,” said Curfew. “I was only going to say that 
being four of us, we might ” — 

“Oh, yes,’’? Mrs. Oldbody exclaimed, “them’s the sparrows for me ; do 
let us have ‘a hand,’ and let the poor Vicar do whatever he wants to do, 
either in the churchyard or out of it.” 
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The game had not proceeded long when Curfew startled the ladies by 
exclaiming, — 
‘* Millions of Spiritual creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep.”’ 
* Oh you wicked boy,” said Mrs. Oldbody, “how dare you say such things? 
— Janet has played two of spades ; now you play ; second player plays low. 
Oh, Curfew, you wicked boy, — a small trump will take that.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Dovs.etor, who kept the lodgings which Curfew Jessell occupied 
in London, was an undoubtedly curious person. That Mr. Upfield had ree- 
ommended Doubletoe and his apartments was more than enough for Cur- 
few. There was nothing commonplace about Doubletee. Mrs. Jessell, at 
least, was strongly of this opinien when she called to assure herself that the 
apartments were such as she would like Curfew to eccupy. That sweetest 
of mothers — full enough of superstition in her own way — was sorely puz- 
zled by the little man, and yet she liked him on account of a certain sim- 
plicity which was admirably represented by his innocent but careworn face, 
and by a certain vague religiousness which remotely suggested a wandering 
state of mind rather than even the mildest form of insanity. Mrs. Double- 
toe was more satisfactory from a lodging-house point of view, being cheerful, 
active, hopeful, and admirably condensing all her philosophy into the one 
comforting motto, “ Don’t worry, dear,’’ which she thonght was an extract 
from the “family Bible.” It was notable that Mrs. Doubletoe never quoted 
anything as from the Bible, but always from the family Bible, the word 
“ family ” making the Bible the most comfortable sort of book she had ever 
heard of, and giving it, in addition to its great age, a kind of present-day 
affability and neighborliness. Doubletoe did not regard the Bible at all 
from a family point of view. He looked upon the commentators as the 
worst of all atheists, and upon preachers as the most dangerous of all luna- 
tics. Mrs. Doubletoe was fond of commentators and deeply attached to 
preachers of every class. The Doubletoe household, therefore, was theolog- 
ically divided against itself. Curfew took infinite delight in “ developing ” 
Doubletoe, and was specially thankful for the opportunity of “ trotting out ” 
his plastic host by his mother’s presence, and not the less gratified as he 
marked his mother’s mingled wonder and alarm. 

“ Now, Mr. Doubletoe,” said Curfew, with infinite buoyancy, “ tell mother 
about the devil.” 

“Oh! my dear,” Mrs. Jessell exclaimed ; “pray don’t let him do any- 
thing of the sort.” 

* Go it, Doubletoe,” was Curfew’s heedless remark. 

“ Well, sir,” Doubletoe meekly replied, “according as I take what our 
people say about the Scriptures, the devil’s real name is Ephraim, and pride 
ruined him and made him like a goat.” 
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“ Do you hear that, mother ? what would old Father Bruce say to that ? ”’ 

“ Oh, Curfew !” 

“ Just so, my mother. This is progress! this is the new age. This is 
breasting the wave. Go it, Doubletoe, turn all the gas on, and do let us 
have plenty of light !_ Mother, that ’s what Goethe wanted to say —Gas — 
more gas! Doubletoe, go on !” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the willing host. “Satan the he-goat carried the sins into 
the land of Nod, and cast them into the river of Oblivion ” — 

“ Think of that, old lady ? eh? Ever hear of that noble stream? This 
beats old Avenstone you talk about.” 

“* Oh, Curfew !” 

“Exactly. You are as bad as Bruce. You are a heathen. You are an 
unbeliever !”’ 

“Oh, Curfew ! do come away ; this cannot be tolerated. What your poor 
father would say I cannot imagine ” — 

“ And as for Mr. Bruce,” Curfew interrupted, “ what would he say ? and 
what would Mrs. Oldbody say ? and what would Bantam-Kennedy say ? 
But Doubletoe is nothing to Cuttlestone for real fun ! ” 

Mr. Doubletoe shook his head at the name of Cuttlestone as representing 
opinions and actions which he could not approve. Cuttlestone he looked 
upon as unnecessarily and unseasonably frivolous. Doubletoe had no eye 
for color. Doubletoe cared nothing for Cuttlestone’s dream of the white 
rose at the window. But I anticipate. 


As Mrs. Jessell walked away with Curfew she was not only serious, but very 
much dejected. Her feeling was that Curfew was carrying his new notions 
a good deal too far, and giving way to a kind of flippaney which might al- 
most unconsciously impair his moral simplicity and firmness. It was all 
very well to throw off old ways of saying and doing things ; but there was 
surely a stopping-place, and in her opinion it was time that Curfew reached 
it and stood still. At the same time,.stealing furtive glances at the hand- 
some boy, she could not but feel that parents ought not to be too strict with 
their children, but should be rather glad that they took an interest in noble 
subjects and showed some talent in the art of thinking. There were stupid 
boys enough, she told herself, mere timber, or mere dough ; the Hictons, 
for example, and the Parsleys, and those ungainly louts, the Cabblings, 
who hardly knew the right hand from the left, but came to church with 
painful regularity, and went away from it with still more painful decorum. 
She was thankful that Curfew was made of different stuff, though, no doubt, 
his opinions were somewhat extraordinary, or, at least, he seemed inclined 
to favor people who had very odd notions and used very strange expressions. 
Mrs. Jessell thankfully remembered how Curfew had asked her to pray with 
him, and what a boy’s great hug of love he gave her by way of mute thanks ! 
That was the point of rest. Mrs, Jessell thought there was perhaps a good 
deal of youthful affectation about the whole thing, and that it would wear off; 
it was a boy’s fancy ; a sort of mental measles, perhaps a temporary oddity. 
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Anyhow, other people would pretend to think that Curfew was crazy, but 
that was mere envy ; they were jealous of his ability, and they longed to 
degrade him to their own level. She knew that genius was not always ree- 
ognized, and though she could have wished that Curfew’s sparkling mind 
had moved in another direction, she was certain that his quality was such 
that he would come all right at last. 

“Where are all the people hurrying to, Curfew ? ” 

‘“‘ To perdition,” was the terse and bitterly-toned reply. 

“ My dear !” 


The spirit of the spring was warming and softening the cold hard world 
of London. Even ragged and homeless children reflected something of the 
lustre and joyousness of the sweet young May which shone upon the city 
with such wealth of light. The morning was full of gladness. The fresh air 
offered release from the pain of many diseases, and the cloudless sun invited 
all hearts to renew their best hopes. All men are gladdened by the sun. 
It is as God in the wide heavens, clothed with light and ardent with infinite 
and ever-giving love. Even London makes some response to the appeal of 
the sun. There was a stir on the streets unusual even for busy London. 
Well-dressed crowds were hurrying along the city thoroughfares steadily in 
one direction. Mrs. Jessell and Curfew yielded to the curiosity which di- 
vided their purpose, and in a few minutes found themselves in the city 
cathedral. A great concourse, evidently animated by a great expectation, 
filled the sanctuary. In due time, a young and vigorous clergyman as- 
cended the pulpit, and as he did so, the vast assembly fell into a solemn 
silence. ‘The holy man was grave and reverent as became his position. 
Without one trace of vanity or affectation he proceeded to his work. In 
tones of uncommon sweetness and power, he announced his text : “ Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If 
I ascend up into heaven Thou art there. If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” Curfew at once gave the be- 
nignant preacher the confidence which is the first condition of good hearing. 
As sentence after sentence fell from the eloquent lips of the reverend orator, 
Curfew felt himself under the spell of a worthy magician. Now there was 
a critical remark, and presently a sentence beautiful as a budding flower ; 
speedily there was a flash of fancy, and then a resounding appeal to the 
highest reason and feeling of the audience ; and throughout the rapid 
variation there was a tone of manly dignity which saved the preacher from 
the reproach of dramatic artfulness. He pictured creation as full of the 
Holy Presence. Indignantly repudiating the impersonalities of Pantheism, 
he claimed inspired authority for teaching that the living God filled the uni- 
verse in all its heighi and depth, its breadth and length. That holy and 
blessed Presence he declared to be either a sun to cheer, or a fire to de- 
stroy ; it was a benediction or a judgment ; a sceptre or asword. With 
most tender pathos, as if his pastoral heart were melted by sorrows pecul- 
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iarly his own, the preacher described the prodigal trying to escape from all 
good influences, and yet God went before him on stormy seas and on foreign 
coasts, in the wilderness and in the strange city ; came to him, too, through 
the haze of his dreams, and stood beside him in the loneliness of his exile. 
At this stage of his discourse, the preacher wielded a strangely realistic 
power. Every hearer felt something of the meaning of the mystery of liv- 
ing and moving and having his being in God. The place became sacred and 
awful as the gate of heaven. Men felt the littleness of mere creatureship 
when compared with the majesty of the Creator, and yet were recalled to 
strength and hope when told that God’s riches were the wealth of the soul. 
In conclusion, the fervid preacher exclaimed, “ Man! canst thou flee from 
thyself? Knowest thou a secret method of escape from the reproaches and 
exactions of thine own conscience? Canst thou bribe thy memory that it 
may cut thee off from the past and cancel the obligations of the days that 
are gone? Fool! to think of escaping God! Canst thou see without his 
light ? canst thou breathe without his air? wouldst thou seek happiness 
afar off ? It is a coward’s resolution, — it is a madman’s hope ! ” 


“ That ’s the clergyman you must hear,’’ Mrs. Jessell whispered, as the vast 
audience drew breath. 


In a few minutes, mother and son stood before a quiet but good-looking 
little house not far from the British Museum, to which Curfew called Mrs. 
Jessell’s special attention. 

“ Now, mother,” said he, “ this is a church.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Curfew. I never saw a church with a knocker on the door 
and lace curtains at the window.” 

* Never mind knockers and curtains, I tell you this is a church, and the 
clergyman is a man you know.” 

* You preposterous boy !” 

Church or no church, it is quite certain that Mrs. Jessell recognized Mr. 
Upfield as soon as he entered the neat little front parlor into which they 
had been ushered. 

Mrs. Jessell was delighted to see Mr. Upfield, and told him so, without 
eliciting much response. Mr. Upfield had something to say to Curfew. 
“ Would they both follow him into the study ? ” 

Gladly Curfew went ; Mrs. Jessell went inquisitively. Such a study it 
was! Globes, terrestrial and celestial, diagrams on every wall, microscopes, 
little cabinets full of drawers, mathematical instruments, all sorts of learned- 
looking things, a very den of science and literature, presided over by the 
spirit of elegant confusion. 

The old gentleman took up a sheet of note-paper, on which he had drawn 
a figure. There were two concentric circles and two triangles upon it; 
there were also several letters scattered at various points, and at some dis- 
tance was a very large black S, intended to mark the position of the sun. 

“ Look here, my friends,” said the old man ; “let c be the position of a 
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spectator, and let a represent the point where the sun sets ; the tangent ab 
will mark the track of its lower ray.” 

‘¢ Exactly so, governor,” exclaimed Curfew, suddenly jumping over a 
chair, and in the twinkling of an eye returning to the old man’s side ; “ that 
is charmingly clear, but who cares a pin about angles or tangents just now ? 
My good old soul, you forget that the whole concern is to be burned down 
like an old card-house.” 

The meek old philosopher was not at all disconcerted. He loved Curfew 
because Curfew took an interest in his work and seemed to understand its 
purpose. He had been long looking for an Elisha upon whom his mantle 
might fall, and he thought he saw in Curfew his best disciple and worthiest 
successor. Curfew was not guiltless as to this impression, yet his very guilt 
was born of a benevolence which could never discourage an eccentricity 
accompanied by such simple and abounding goodness. After a moment, he 
continued : — 


“In the right-angled triangle c o b, the basis oc, or the radius of the 
globe” — 

“ Precisely so, my blessed governor, we don’t dispute it for a moment ; 
whatever you say, we say, don’t we, mother? So why should you hammer 
at us as if we were contradicting you? Say what you will about the radius 
of the globe, and I'll go in for it like a brick.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, but I want you to see that the solar ray, s a, after 
grazing along the surface, will illuminate the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere at b” — 

“Then by all means,” said Curfew, “let it graze and illuminate, and illu- 
minate and graze ; I suppose it is no business of mine whether it grazes and 
does not illuminate, or whether it illuminates and does not graze.” 

Without heeding the interruption, Mr. Upfield went on: ‘ That some light 
would be darted in the direction of the tangent b ec d, to tinge another ele- 
vated portion of the sky at d, which might cast a few expiring rays to a 
spectator at e, or shoot onwards to the opposite sky at f.’’ 

“ My dear Mr. Upfield,” said Mrs. Jessell, “this is very interesting, but, 
do you know, it quite overpowers me? I do not see what it all leads to. 
And I am quite sure Curfew knows no more about it than I do.’’ 

“Oh you wicked heathen !’’? Curfew exclaimed ; “ why, don’t I know that 
light comes from the stars at the rate of so many millions a day or a week, 
or billions it may be, and ” — 

“No,” said Mr. Upfield, ‘‘ you are thinking of the absurd doctrine that 
before the rays of certain stars could be visible upon the earth, they must 
have traveled two billions two hundred and seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty millions of miles.” 

‘* Exactly ; that is just what I was going to say, only you were in such a 
hurry.” 

“ And do you know, madam,”’ said Mr. Upfield, turning to Mrs. Jessell, 
“that the light of certain other stars travels in the course of one year six 
millions three hundred and seven thousand two hundred millions of miles ?” 

“No. I really was not aware of it. Seven thousand millions !” 
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“‘ My dear madam, seven thousand millions is a mere trifle.” 

“ A mere scratch of a nail,” said Curfew ; “even less.” 

“ The real number, madam, is six millions three hundred and seven thonu- 
sand two hundred millions of miles.” 

“ Well-a-day,’’ said Mrs. Jessell, “it is really more than my poor head 
can stand. But don’t you think, Mr. Upfield, there is something better to 
think about ? Are we not wise above what is written ?” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Upfield, “ the blowing in of the Spirit is in the even- 
ing of the day. Live as long as I have lived, and you will see more and 
more of Him who is great in strength and of a perfect equity. But He wil 
not tolerate ignorance forever; long has He stilled the waters with the 
south wind, but we must not forget that the lightning is his, and that in 
the day of his anger He flingeth its flash across the whole heaven.”’ 

Such remarks were not lost upon Mrs. Jessell, although she was far from 
verbally understanding them. The little house did, indeed, become a church 
to her, as Curfew had said, and Mr. Upfield was surely an eloquent priest. 
There was nothing mean in this man’s tone. In him there was a majesty 
which made the very earth look small,-—a Divine comprehension, a holy 
unselfishness, a feeling after things eternal. The very instruments that lay 
about the room seemed to be charged with a strange sacredness as if they 
pointed towards heavenly wonders and might be fittingly touched only by 
reverent fingers. If Mrs. Jessell was disquieted she was also tenderly com- 
forted, for the good man was not a mystery only but a benediction, and this 
impression was not lost by the way in which the benign philosopher bade her 
good-day, saying as he looked up into the May sky, — 

“Good-by, madam; may He bless you who hath beaten out the firma- 
ment, thin yet strong like a molten mirror.’’ 


[To be continued.] 
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REPORT OF THE CENTENARY CONFERENCE ON THE PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
OF THE WORLD, held in Exeter Hall, London, June 9-19, 1888. Ameri- 
can Edition, Chicago: F. H. Revell. 2 vols. pp. 1200. 


This conference may be called the first ecumenical council of the Prot- 
estant Church ; ecumenical in the truest sense ; for the representation 
was world-wide and the spirit of unity prevailing absolutely harmonious. 
One hundred and fifty different missionary organizations were represented 
in the Conference, and these stand for every evangelical denomination of 
any importance, with the almost solitary exception of the High Church party 
of the Anglican body. We may say that the ecumenical council gave a 
decisive reply to the standing taunt of Romanists and Ritualists concerning 
“the scandal of a divided Protestantism,’’ for Protestantism proved itself, on 
this occasion, to be possessed of more substantial unity than Roman Cathol- 
icism has been able to show in any of its ecumenical councils of modern 
times. Contrast this London assembly of 1888 with the Vatican council of 
Rome in 1870. The scandal of a united papacy as disclosed in the latter 
with the repression of free discussion, the extinguishment of bishops and 
doctors who presumed to dissent from the ultramontane programme, all end- 
ing in the unaminity of compulsion within, and the fresh split of Old Catholi- 
cism without — this Protestant Conference of London was quite unable to 
match. Indeed, from the observation of daily participation in the missionary 
assembly we may say, that not only was there a catholic spirit which would 
readily tolerate any differences which should appear, but that really such 
differences did not appear. On all the questions of polity and comity which 
were discussed, there was almost absolute agreement. 

The topics and the addresses ranged all the way from the minute to the 
magnificent. As a specimen of the latter we may cite the address of Preben- 
dary Edmonds on Christian missions in India (vol. i. p. 166). It is a broad 
presentation of a broad theme and will take its place among the permanent 
wealth of our missionary literature. A commendable peculiarity of the con- 
ference, however, is that it was not an exhibition of great missionary speeches. 
It was rather a centennial exhibition of missions themselves — the products 
of the field displayed by the labors thereon and the revised map of the world 
exhibited by those devoted missionaries whom God has honored to assist in 
this world-revision. 

The side-sessions — if we may so call the smaller meetings held for the 
discussion of the practical questions of missionary means and methods — we 
count quite the most valuable part of the Conference, judging by the reports 
of them presented in these volumes. 
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Take, for instance, the discussion of “ commerce and missions.” In view of 
the black record which so-called Christian nations, by their rum and opium 
traffic, have made for themselves, it is good to be reminded by the following 
glowing sentence of Principal Cairns that it is not always or altogether so. 


Blessed be God, the record of Christian missions is not totally dark and cheer- — 
less! There has been a Christian commerce, both of the races that have brought 
salvation, and of the tribes that have received it, and a happy derived commerce 
with it. Then the fruits of Christian labor have twined around the sanctuaries 
that have superseded the temples of idolatry and the graves of infanticide. Re- 
turns of arrowroot and palm oil have been the price of Bibles; and the mission 
ship, leading the stately sea-going vessel in its train, has ridden peacefully into 
the harbor, when before it would have met with cursing and with death. (Vol. i. 
p- 118.) 

Alas, however, this is only one gleam of light in a very sombre and dis- 
heartening picture. Undoubtedly the imposition of opium and rum upon 
the weaker nations by the stronger has been the scandal of our so-called 
Christian civilization, and the greatest reproach of our misnamed Christian 
commerce. Dr. Ellenwood of the Presbyterian Board lays bare this shame 
of Christian governments with unsparing hand, declaring that “at the gate- 
way of our missions crouches the hydra of the unrestricted liquor trade, a 
trade carried on under the flag of the Christian nations which we here rep- 
resent; . .. and that at Washington an agent is employed by the liquor 
interest whose whole time and energy is occupied in baffling all attempts to 
restrict this business.’’? (Vol. i. pp. 121, 122.) 

Rev. W. Allan, M. A., of the Church Missionary Society, darkens a picture 
sufficiently ‘biack already with startling facts and statistics. We refer our 
readers to these (pp. 125-128) that they may judge for themselves whether 
Mr. Allan’s conclusion is not justified, that if the African be “the image of 
God carved in ebony ’’ the white liquor-dealer on the Congo is “ the image of 
the Devil carved in wory.”’ 

We are glad to find that the American speakers are generally even more 
radical in the measures they propose against this iniquity than the English. 
The fallacy of high license which has smitten so many among us with judi- 
cial blindness, making them willing to lend their sanction to putting the im- 
primateur of the state upon that abomination which ought always and 
everywhere to be stamped with the trademark of the Devil, seems to have 
affected some eminent men abroad also ; for in the discussion of the opium 
question we find the distinguished Dr. Cust intimating a policy which looks 
toward high taxation of the opium traffic instead of rigid prohibition. His 
speech is so colored, indeed, with this sentiment that it must have seemed to 
blush in the view of some who heard it. Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, a master 
missionary endeared to many all over the world, spoke strong and significant 
words on this subject. His conclusions were drawn from wide experience 
and painful observation. Giving the appalling figures of 150,000,000 in 
China as the victims and sufferers from opium-smoking, he says : — 


Let us all give credit to those who differ from us conscientiously and from 
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conviction. But I have labored in China and for China, as you know, for over 
thirty years. I am profoundly convinced that the opium traffic is doing more evil 
in China in a week, than missions are doing good in a year; and consequently one 
feels that this is a profoundly important question, and one that must be dealt with 
in the sight of God. Now of the reasons that are commonly brought forward — 
I exclude those of my friend who has just spoken — the usual one is this: “ Eng- 
land cannot afford to do right!’’? Now I would say England cannot afford to do 
wrong. Nay, you must not do one wrong thing to escape another. It is said you 
would have to starve India in order to deliver China. My friends, it is always right 
to do right, and the God in heaven, who is the great Governor of the universe, 


never created the world on such lines that the only way properly to govern India 
is to curse China. 


This whole discussion on the opium and liquor traffic is most interesting 
and will well repay the reader’s perusal. 

In the embarrassment of riches presented in these volumes one hardly 
knows what leaves to turn down and what passages to underscore for the 
reader’s special attention. If one would witness miracles of missionary suc- 
cess, let him read the story of the evangelization of the Fiji Islands, as told 
by the Rev. James Calvert of the Wesleyan Missionary Society — a nation 
literally transformed in fifty years from bloody savages to superior Chris- 
tians ; or let him read the story of the “ Lone Star Mission in India ’”’ as 
told by Rev. W. F. Armstrong of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
with the thrilling scene of the baptism of two thousand converts in a single 
day, and with the revival following which has resulted in bringing thirty 
thousand heathen into the church of Christ. 

We have referred to great addresses. Let the reader pursue that of Sir 
Monier Williams of Oxford. Now that in the higher circles of literary 
Boston there is a growing rage for Esoteric Buddhism — cultured men and 
women in the ennui of unbelief, turning back from the light of Christ to the 
light of Asia — it were well if this address were circulated among them as 
a missionary tract. It would forever dispel the illusion of the superiority 
at any point of the ethnic religions to the Christian. Here are some 
striking points of contrast which Professor Williams makes between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism (vol. i. p. 39) : — 


According to the Christian Bible, regulate and sanetify the hearts’ desires and 
affections ; according to the Buddhist, suppress and destroy them utterly if you 
wish for true sanctification. Christianity teaches that in the highest form of life 
love is intensified ; Buddhism teaches that in the highest state of existence all love 
is extinguished. According to Christianity, go and earn your own bread ; support 
yourself and family. Marriage, it says, is honorable and undefiled, and married life 
is a field on which holiness may grow and be developed. Nay, more, Christ him- 
self honored a wedding with his presence, and took up little children in his arms 
and blessed them. Buddhism, on the other hand, says; ‘‘ Avoid married life ; 
shun it as if it were a burning pit of live coals ; ’’ or, having entered on it, abandon 
wife, children, and home, and go about as celibate monks, engaging in nothing 
but in meditation and recitation of the Buddha’s law — that is, if you aim at the 
highest degree of sanctification. And then comes the important contrast; that no 
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Christian trusts to his own works as the sole meritorious cause of salvation; but 
is taught to say, I have no merit of my own, and when I have done all I am an 
unprofitable servant. Whereas Buddhism teaches that every man must trust to his 
own works — to his own merits only. Fitly, indeed, do the rags worn by its monks 
symbolize the miserable patchwork of its own self-righteousness. Not that Chris- 
tianity ignores the necessity for good works. On the contrary, no other system 
insists on a lofty morality so strongly ; but only as a thank-offering — only as the 
outcome and evidence of faith; never as the meritorious instrument of salvation. 

Lastly, we must advert again to the most important and essential of all the dis- 
tinctions which separate Christianity from Buddhism. Christianity regards per- 
sonal life as the most precious, the most sacred, of all possessions, and God Him- 
self as the highest example of intense personality, the great I am rHat I Am; and 
teaches us that we are to thirst for a continuance of personal life as a gift from 
Him. Nay, more, that we are to thirst for the living God himself, and for con- 
formity to his likeness; while Buddhism sets forth as the highest of all aims the 
utter extinction of personal identity — the utter annihilation of Ego— of all ex- 
istence in any form whatever, and proclaims, as the only true creed, the ultimate 
resolution of everything into nothing, of every entity into pure nonentity. ‘* What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ?’’ says the Christian. ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal extinction of life ?’’ says the Buddhist. 

It seems a mere absurdity to have to ask, in concluding this address, Whom 
shall we choose as our Guide, our Hope, our Salvation — the light of Asia, or the 
Light of the World ? the Buddha or the Christ? It seems a mere mockery to 
put this final question to rational and thoughtful men in the nineteenth century : 
Which book shall we clasp to our hearts in the hour of death — the book that tells 
us of the extinct man Buddha, or the Bible that reveals to us the living Christ, the 
Redeemer of the world ? 


What have we here, then, as the result of a century of missions ? We 
have hundreds of devoted laborers assembling from every quarter of the 
globe, exultingly declaring what God has wrought among the Gentiles by 
their hands ; we have the record of the Bible translated into two hundred 
and fifty tongues ; we have the tidings of door after door opened, till only 
one or two nations now remain shut to the gospel ; we have reports of great 
awakenings and large ingatherings in many lands. And we have hundreds 
of delegates from every Protestant denomination — bishops, pastors, evan- 
gelists, Bible readers, lay workers, and elect women — all sitting down in 
company to listen to these reports and to rejoice over the result as the com- 
mon spoil of the church of God. Missions surely are not a failure along 
spiritual and evangelical lines. And as a tribute of an eminent civilian to 
their results along other lines we quote the following paragraph from the 
address of Sir William Hunter (vol. i. p. 14) : — 


During the past century missionaries have marched in the van of all our no- 
blest national movements. When the time came for the great wrong of slavery 
to be redressed, it was the missionary voice which stirred up the nation against the 
slave trade. That voice is now awakening the national conscience against the ter- 
rible evil which is being done by our liquor traffic among the darker and less civ- 
ilized races. And what body of men have so materially contributed to awaken the 
national conscience to our duties toward the aboriginal races? Ladies and gentle- 
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men, the difficulties in the work of missionary enterprise are still great, but they 
are much less now than they were a century ago. 

We need not say how nobly America was represented in this conference, 
from the graceful opening address of Dr. A. C. Thompson of the American 
Board, through able speeches and addresses which we have not space to 
enumerate, to the great closing meeting where Drs. Taylor of New York, 
Murdock of Boston, and Pierson of Philadelphia uttered such eloquent words 
against the great commercial outrages of the opium and liquor traffic. 

A. J. Gorpon. 


Tue Epist_e or Paut THE APOSTLE TO THE ROMANS, with Notes, Com- 
ments, Maps, and Illustrations. By Rev. Lyman ABspott. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1888. Pp. 230. 


This is a very peculiar book. Its peculiarity is not in its make-up, or in 
its illustrations, none of which are included in the commentary proper, nor 
is it altogether in the fact that the latter occupies some twenty-five pages 
less than half of the volume. But it is to be found in the quality and pur- 
pose of the larger and earlier portion. Theological treatises are sometimes 
censured if their dogmatic matter seems to dominate the teaching drawn 
directly from the words of Scripture. What shall be thought, then, of a 
professed commentary in which openly the same thing is done. And what 
if the matter put in front to color and shape all the exposition, and even the 
approach of the reader to it, is in the interest of an exceptional, not to say 
erratic, theology? Can such a work really explain the inspired writer’s 
views so much as it does those of the uninspired one ? 

It has been little noticed. But one who says what he can for it, “ likes 
its theology better than its exegesis,” and observes that “it is not well” in 
commenting on Paul’s thought forms “to explain away these forms, or to 
make them identical with our own.” To do this is to turn interpretation 
into polemic. ‘Dr. Abbott has to frequently run Paul’s thought into his 
own moulds.” (Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale in “‘ New Englander.’’) 

To do this when one begins with pledging himself to “ lay aside as far 
as possible any previous theological predilection ’’ is to prove that it is not 
possible for him to lay such predilections aside. But what is the value of 
polemic under the guise of commentary to Bible-students, Sunday-school 
teachers, and pastors ? 

The reader is prepared to find dogmatism throughout the exegesis by ob- 
serving how often a surmise as to points on which Scripture says nothing is 
asserted with the positiveness of known fact. Instances oceur on pp. 12, 22, 
24, 28, 30, 31, 37, 40, 62, ete. A writer who asserts positively what we do 
not know and cannot, may with ease and unconsciously fall into the doing 
of what he disclaims, namely, the building of ‘‘ buttresses to support a 
favorite system of theology.” He may give to important terms meanings 
they have never borne, in the interest of “new departures ’’ from the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. He will be likely to put his specula- 
tions between his readers and even his own interpretations of the word of 

VoL, 1. — No. 15. 19 
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God. It is not safe to affirm knowledge of what was in the mind of Paul 
and other Scriptural writers of which no evidence is attainable ; one may 
go farther and deny what the evidence shows was in their minds. He may 
be so intent upon this as to repeat over and over his naked assertions, with- 
out scholarly proof, that the words Paul used do not mean what they have 
always been understood to mean. And this is what Dr. Abbott does. For, 
after occupying half his space with dogmatic endeavor to secure the predi- 
lections of his readers for his theological eccentricities, he repeats it in ad- 
vance of each chapter again and again and again, by special assertions of 
these eccentricities, some fifteen in all, occupying half the remaining space 
ostensibly given to exposition. Greater anxiety to make out a polemic rep- 
resentation of Scripture in place of exegesis it would be hard to find. 
Turning now to the commentary proper, we find a consistent attempt to expel 
from Paul’s meaning what the church and Christian scholarship have deemed 
most characteristic in it. The terms justify, justifier, and justification are 
displaced by righten, rightener, and rightening. The epistle is therefore 
made to teach, not justification by faith, but conversion, moral renovation by 
sympathy. All that is objective disappears and the subjective takes its 
place. This extra exegetical attempt forms the great body of the notes. 
The forgiveness of sin by God is also exchanged for the expulsion of sin 
from the heart by sympathy with God awakened there. ‘‘ For these views 
I claim no originality,’’ says Dr. Abbott. His readers will recall their 
promulgation in 1866 by Dr. Bushnell, who is not mentioned here, and who 
on some points did not deflect so far from accepted evangelical ideas. He 
suggests “righteousser ” for justifier, confessing that it is “a very ungram- 
matical, mock English substitute;” and neither this nor “ rightener ” appears 
in any English dictionary published since. (See “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” 


pp. 403-523, — withdrawn in 1874, — and ‘“ Forgiveness and Law,” substi- 


tuted.) Righten indeed bears the sense of “do justice to ;”’ and righteoused, 


made righteous, some dictionaries give as obsolete. Neither of these words 
is in Johnson, Halliwell, or Skeats. It has been matter of wonder why 
those who try here to transform at once theology and the vernacular do not 
employ rectify, to make right or amend, as the substitute for justify, with 
rectifier and rectification, since it conveys the very idea they wish to read into 
the Pauline phraseology, while justify does not in usage follow strictly its 
etymology,! but is defined by “to show to be just.’’ This has never been 


Lat. justificare. Moreover, it has never been confined to the recognition of jus- 
tice specifically so-called whether ‘‘ general’’ or ‘‘ distributive,’? — but has in- 
cluded that of any and all righteousness. The wider moral meaning of justice is 
well-known. It is incredible that with all the varied Scripture words and phrases 
for moral renewal, both literal and figurative ones, another set of terms, always 
classed as ‘‘ forensic’? should be added in a non-forensic sense. To assert that 
‘*justify,’’ ‘‘ justification,”’ ete., are so used is an offense against the usus loquendi ; 
but it is more than a violation of the laws of language, namely, a violation of the 
laws of thought. Writing theologically on justification, Dr. A. concedes that “in 
the Old Testament it is used ordinarily, if not exclusively, in the forensic sense ”’ 
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confounded with rectify, nor have the derivative meanings, to declare to be 
just, to treat as just, to treat as if just. No wonder Dr. Bushnell confessed 
that his attempt at a change of interpretation held “ a place of disadvantage, 
unsteadied by the Scripture help it would have from a more homogeneous 
translation.’”’? More than this, it has had the fatal opposition of Biblical 
scholars. 

For why should Paul take so much pains to say that a righteous God will 
make men righteous as faras He can? It is announced as a great and 
novel discovery in theology and morals. Did anybody ever doubt it? 
There is no antithesis in it ; while no one can read the words, ‘‘ Himself 
just and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus,” without the impres- 
sion of a marked antithesis. It isequally strong in the Greek text. Dr. Ab- 
bott reduces it to a platitude. It is a solid and precious truth indeed, that 
God cares vastly for our ethical renewal — more, we may believe, than for 
the recovery of our happiness. But if, besides this, He cares to provide 
means of reconciliation for men in their sin and guilt, there is no way in 
which this could be taught so well as in Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith. It is not so obvious that He will provide expiation as that He will 
spiritually, subjectively influence men to holiness ; and if the announcement 
of a propitiatory reconciliation is swept out of the Epistle to the Romans, 
it will hardly have foothold elsewhere in the New Testament. Moreover, 
this making men righteous is the work of the Spirit, and to take away the 
work of the Son and give Him the work of the Spirit is what kind of exe- 
gesis, or theology? Of what use to deny a thousand times that Paul’s 
mode of thought is forensic, when, if it is not, none could be? To deny it, 
says Professor Francis Brown, even in the “Christian Union,” “ seems to im- 
poverish our terminology, confuses rather than aids, and thins and narrows 
both Paul’s experience and his teaching gift.” “The forensic interpret- 
ers,” says Professor G, B. Stevens, “ have an advantage in interpreting 
his forms of thought ;” for they fall in with them, instead of substituting 
alien ones suggested in America in the nineteenth century. Propitiation 
of God for sinful men is certainly in the Scriptures, even if “ Merey Seat,” 
Rom. iii. 25, is substituted for it in the translation ; and propitiation by the 
blood of Christ. If as Mercy Seat He is a point of manifestation and 
communion without blood, what shall we make of Christ Jesus as “ a Merey 
Seat through faith in his blood?” So redemption and ransom are in the 
Scriptures in a tropical meaning of interposition more and other than mere 
moral influence, and Dr. Abbott tries in vain to reduce them to this. They 
will always mean more to the world than simple “deliverance from sin.”’ 
Men will always want pardon for the past, as well as to be made spiritually 
right in the present, and they will always base the former on something 
more than the latter, something outside of their own doing and their own 
souls. To say that faith in Christ as a means of rightening us is objective 


(p. 59); and yet he asserts that Paul, when he comes to apply the Old Testament 
ideas, with which he was so familiar, to Christianity, rejects the established sense 
without a reason. His mind must have worked by miraculous evolution ! 
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redemption is but a step removed from salvation by our own righteousness, 
in place of salvation by the blood of Christ. And if the Son and Spirit are 
confounded with one another, what becomes of an objective atonement by 
the Son ? 

But these notes not only rest upon the denial of such an atonement, but 
on other assertions quite as unwarranted. Suffering, it is affirmed, is an es- 
sential element of love, and atonement is simply suffering under this univer- 
sal law ; and all good men who suffer participate in the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ made to rectify men. This had been asserted by Dr. Bushnell. 
* Love is a principle essentially vicarious in its own nature.” “Given the 
universality of love, the universality of vicarious sacrifice is given also.” 
And though the same measure of effects will not follow our sacrificial love, 
it is of the same sort with his (ignoring his being a factor in moral govern- 
ment), and takes part with his. About a hundred pages Bushnell gives to 
the iteration and reiteration of such assertions without proof, interpreting 
Seripture to correspond! ‘ Vicarious sacrifice is the common property of 
holy virtue.’’ “Christ’s vicarious action is no prodigious matter.’’ So 
Abbott, All love suffers ; suffering is the great sin-cleanser, reconciler ; by 
suffering love we “become participators with Christ in his cross,’’ “ sharing 
his cross with Him,” ete. 

Now we deny these assumptions. Love does not necessarily cause us to 
suffer. To assert that suffering is even an element of it is just philosoph- 
ical confusion. It is to make love complex, instead of an ultimate simple 
action of spirit. It is to contradict the facts. We are not always suffering 
in our love. It is often the cause of supremest happiness. Love is other 
and different from both. Too much cannot be said of the pity, sympathy, 
realization of others’ woes, and outgo to relieve them, to which it prompts ; 
but that can be said which is untrue. When woe and evil cease, the demand 
they make on love ceases. Before they ever were, love, pure, perfect, in- 
finite, existed from eternity without suffering. This can only be contradicted 
by successfully asserting that sin and evil existed from eternity, and so 
Love Divine was always suffering and sacrificing. And who knows enough 
of eternity past and of God to assert this? The suffering love of the Son 
of God was exceptional to Him, as well as unparalleled in the universe, and 
would never have been, save in finding a ransom, working out a redemption, 
offering a propitiation for sinful men. Sacrifice and personal suffering can 
oceur without love, as Paul teaches by implication so strongly in 1 Cor. 
xiii.; and love can exist — some day it will ! — without suffering and sacrifice. 
These may be of the selfish will ; that is of disinterested affection. The ec- 
centric exegesis here is founded upon an eccentric and fallacious psychology. 

Here and there something is said disparaging the punishment of sin, which 
reminds one of the universalism taught in the “ Christian Union.” Allusions 
to law suggest the denials in that journal that Christ gives any command- 
ments.!_ Paul declared that he was “ under law to Christ ” which does not 


! Christian Union, September 30, 1886. Christ’s personal kingship is resolved 
into the force of truth. So does the strained and extreme view of our salvation by 
a ‘‘ person ’’ meet the opposite extreme ! 
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furnish an “antidote to Antinomianism” like the eulogy in this book on 
“unconscious, unthoughtful, instructive ” obedience of moral law, which, 
lacking intelligence, cannot be obedience at all. ‘“ Adam alone was brought 
under law ; to Adam alone therefore was sin possible.’”’ What the object, 
or the supposed truth, of these sentences is we cannot imagine. But if 
they have any, Adam would need propitiation with the moral nature and 
moral character of his law-giver. And if Adam, then all men. One eu- 
rious consequence of denying this, and rejecting evangelical justification, 
comes out in the comment on chap. x. vs. 3-10. To be ‘ignorant of 
God’s righteousness” is ‘‘ not the way of justification appointed by God” 
— though at the outset, chap. iii. 25, Paul had given this very meaning to 
righteousness, touching the blood of Christ and remission of sins past. And 
of course subjective faith is put in place of Christ as doing “ what the law 
could not do.”? So does the moral influence theory assert such an influence 
of the atonement without an atonement to exert the influence. In order to 
magnify the effect, it puts it in the place of the cause, and dispenses with 
the cause altogether. 

A good many other points in this curious work invite remarks for which 
space fails us. Many statements introduced may be questioned ; many may 
be shown to be self-contradictory. What foundation is there for the idea 
that Christians regard others than themselves beyond mercy? Do they not 
read Matt. v. 45? That “Christ suffered not to let us off from penalty,” 
may be an instance of extreme, exaggerated representation. The author is 
prone to this. We have no room for the good things in the book. The 
indication of Divine sovereignty is better than the cast given to Paul’s 
casuistry. The “ Law of Ethics” is less satisfactory than ‘The Christian 
State.’? We doubt if devout readers among the laity will approve expres- 
sions about Paul’s being careless in quoting, or playing off one prejudice 
against another, more than scholars will declarations that Paul was a poet 
and a dramatist instead of a thinker and a teacher. It will be felt that 
“the whole truth is larger than the aspects of truth which Dr. A. empha- 
sizes.” He will not prevent men from learning the evangelical redemption 
from Paul by any tact of statement or grace of words. Though coupled 
with one of his characteristic misrepresentations of those who do not depart 
with him from the evangelical consensus, we are glad to read (p. 184) that 
Rom. chap. x. ‘does not teach that no one can be saved unless he knows 
what we call the gospel —that is, the history of the incarnate life and pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ. Paul’s citation of the passage, ‘Their sound went 
out into all the earth,’ ought to be sufficient to prevent any such narrow 
construction. The reverse is rather implied. The truth is, that God’s sal- 
vation ” [including more than our author is “liberal” enough toinelude] “is 
freely offered to all who are willing to accept it.’’ A penitent can be justi- 
fied through Christ’s blood who does not hear of it. So universal is grace. 

GrorGce F. Macoun. 
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THe Missionary REVIEW OF THE Wortp. 1888. Edited by J. M. 
SHERWOOD and ARTHUR T. Pierson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Pp. 974. 

The first volume of “The Missionary Review of the World” is now 
bound and on sale. Its appearance is certainly striking, and marks an 
advance, if not a new epoch, in missionary literature. It is a royal octavo, 
printed on heavy paper, with clear but compact pages, and substantially 
bound in crimson cloth with gilt back. No one can form a correct idea of the 
extent, variety, and quality of its contents till he looks through this imperial 
volume. <A brief analysis will show that it is in itself a Library of Mission 
Literature, containing matter equal to half a dozen books, and all fresh 
and inspiring, and from the ablest missionary writers of the world. At the 
same time it is an invaluable Cyclopedia of Missions, containing a vast 
amount of the latest and most accurate information on every subject con- 
nected with that great theme. The eight departments are crowded with 
matter of interest and importance to the friends of missions in all lands and 
in all branches of the church. It contains a full and skillfully prepared 
index of contents. The price is but $2.50, free delivery. It is a marvel 
of cheapness. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN BALiot SysTEM AS EMBODIED IN THE LEGISLATION OF 
Various CouNnTRIES, WITH AN Historicat IntRopuction. By JOHN 
H. WieMore, of the Boston Bar. Boston: Charles C. Soule, 1889. 
Pp. 151. 

This is the only exact and scholarly presentation America has thus far 
produced of the merits and history of that Australian system of secret- 
balloting which a score of our Commonwealths are now discussing and 
which is already the law in Massachusetts. We commend the volume most 
heartily for its fullness of trustworthy information, its literary excellence, 
its candid, judicial, and reformatory spirit, and especially for its courage 
and timeliness in view of current discussions of electoral methods. 
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REPLY BY A RECENT GRADUATE OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


56. What reply is to be made to the charges contained in a recent article of the 
* North American Review” on *‘ The Fast Set at Harvard’? ? 

A recent graduate of Harvard University who resides in Boston and has 
every opportunity to know the facts writes to us as follows :— 

The general and substantial truth of the article in question I am sorry to 
say cannot be impugned ; many of the specific cases of dissipation in this 
chronique scandaleuse were currently spoken of during my last year at Cam- 
bridge. ‘There can be uo doubt of the existence of a class such as the one 
described ; indeed, in so large a community of young men it would be 
strange if there were not. The almost entire freedom from restraint which 
it has seemed good to the college authorities to allow, as well as the social 
prestige which goes along with Harvard connections, have attracted a large 
number of wealthy and worldly papillons from New York and Chicago so- 
ciety, whose lavish expenditures and dissolute living are notorious. And 
yet while Quest’s proportion of one in twenty is nong too large, the general 
impression left by his highly colored narrative would be misleading to an 
outsider. Cambridge is not a Capua or a Corinth. Per contra, the moral 
tone of the students as a whole will bear comparison with that of any other 
body of students, while in intellectual matters the ferment of thought and 
study is far more fruitful and vigorous, it seems to me, than elsewhere in 
America. Furthermore, the ratio of high thinkers to high livers is continu- 
ally rising, if we may trust the statistics of the library and of the office, 
while the natural tendencies of students to sober living have been materially 
aided by dread of an official pruning knife unusually active during late 
years. 

You ask what the feeling of the more serious and scholarly students is 
towards the fast men in college. I should say it varied much with previous 
training and traditions. For one I have frequently told friends inclined to 
loose living that if I had my way they would be pilloried on Cambridge 
Common. Other men of a less rigorous ancestry condemn poker-playing, 
etc., on the strength of a passage often quoted from Schopenhauer’s “ Para- 
lipomena” in which the “ Philistinism” of card playing is set forth. The 
great populace in the University is apt to slur over moral laxity in a man, 
provided he is affable and kindly, in other words a “good fellow,” for the 
term “good fellow” covereth a multitude of sins. Yet it is undeniable 
that the feeling of contempt for vice and extravagance gathers strength 
among all classes as the four years pass. The influence of the sporting 
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men, of men of fashion, and of the heavy subscribers to athletic games 
(i. e., of the fast set) which is so overwhelming in the freshman year is 
almost entirely superseded by the influence of the “ Monthly ” editors, of the 
members of historical, philosophical, and finance clubs in the senior year ; 
and as the upper class-men naturally give the tone to the college, you see 
how misleading Mr. Quest’s article is. ‘The fast men are there and do in- 
calculable harm —to themselves. But the importance which the article as- 
signs to them and their doings is wholly unwarrantable. 

I find it rather hard to generalize about a society whose elements are so 
heterogeneous as those of the Harvard community are. Personally, how- 
ever, I feel very hopeful of the intellectual and moral influences which are 
flowing forth from the old University town and nourish my share of indigna- 
tion at the “* North American Review ” for publishing such thoroughly sen- 
sational matter. I inclose clippings from college papers on the same sub- 
ject. 


The “ Harvard Adyocate’’ publishes the following reply to the “ North 
American Review ” : — 

The extraordinary article in the “ North American Review ” entitled “ The 
Fast Set at Harvard” is evidently prompted by some personal grudge 
against the University. The writer has undertaken not to improve the 
University by driving bad students out of it, but to bold up such a picture 
of the dissipated life of: the most vicious men in college that good students 
will be frightened away. The article has no higher moral tone than “ Town 
Topics ’’ or the “ Police Gazette ;” it is most surprising that a magazine of 
any pretense to respectability should have published it. 

As to what the writer says, it is doubtless largely true. He has been 
there himself, and he ought to know. There is no use in denying that the 
vice of the world outside exists in college. What we do deny is that this 
fact makes Harvard an unsafe place for a right-minded boy who is mature 
enough to be trusted alone anywhere. Every college is sensitive to the 
recital of the vice of depraved students, both because a college is expected 
by the public to be better than the world outside, and because the competi- 
tion between colleges is so close. We gladly admit that a college ought to 
be a better place than the world outside ; and we insist that the colleges 
ean stand the test. There is no place outside of home where good influ- 
ences are so strong and where they meet the bad influences so constantly as in 
college. A moral comparison of a graduating class at Harvard or any other 
good college with the same number of young men of similar age and cir- 
cumstances after four years in business in Boston or New York would throw 
only credit on college life. But the writer in the “ North American” wants 
to make Harvard seem peculiarly bad. He is not successful. “ The faculty,” 
he says, “ will rarely do more than frown or admonish.” This is not true. 
What he says about last Class Day (or even if he refers to previous Class 
Days) is unquotable, and there is no reason to suppose it true. What he 
says of revelations from the physical examinations at the gymnasium is a 
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bare-faced lie. On the other hand, what truth he tells of Harvard might 
be told of other colleges in city and country. It is discreditable, but the 
discredit falls on all alike. The trouble is that parents forget that a col- 
lege is not a reform school and so send to it boys with plenty of money and 
no moral principle. The faculty cannot do detective duty. College would 
be intolerable to everybody if they tried. Hence there are here and in 
all the colleges a certain number of depraved students. It is at once the 
weakness and the strength of Harvard as compared with other colleges that 
the college is loosely organized. Men go their own gait, far less influenced 
by the men about them than at Yale, which has the solidarity of a well-knit 
community. At Harvard we are rather a collection of individuals. This 
makes the influence of such men as “ Aleck Quest” describes far less than 
such a misproportioned sketch would lead the outsider to suppose. For the 
same reason, however, the moral condemnation passed by the majority, 
composed as it is of upright men, has less effect than it ought to have. A 
vicious boy will perhaps get less of reformation here than he ought, but he 
will do less harm than would be expected. The one thing which life at 
Harvard needs most is not that we should imitate, for example, the Yale 
system so that each member of the community should affect the others 
more, but that the moral disapprobation which the college feels for the vice 
of individuals should be made more effective. How to make it so is the 
great moral problem now before the college. 

The contrast which the writer of the article makes between the Harvard 
of to-day and of forty years ago is altogether mistaken. According to the 
testimony of competent observers the moral tone of the college has im- 
mensely improved instead of deteriorating in that period. For instance, a 
student, writing in his diary about forty years ago on the occasion of the 
inauguration of a president of the college, says, “ Forty out of fifty seniors 
[the classes at that time numbered about sixty] who were in Cambridge 
were pretty ‘tight,’ and many out of the other classes.” Even as an exag- 
geration such a statement would be impossible nowadays. On the whole, 
the article is unfortunate, because it gives uninformed persons an unfair 
impression of Harvard. It is not likely, however, to affect very seriously 
the suecess of the University as a moral and educational power. If it indi- 
rectly lead to the alleviation of the evils it describes, it will accomplish a 
good beyond the writer’s evident intention. In any ease nothing but harm 
ean be done by attempting to palliate vice. 


REPLY BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


57. What is the value of special labor for the conversion of children in com- 
parison with that of labor for the conversion of adults ? 

At the recent Convention of Christian Workers in Detroit, efforts among 
the vicious and criminal classes and among children were set side by side, 
the former in reports of city missionaries, the latter in special services by 
Rev. E. P. Hammond. Looking out on the audience I was attracted by 
one face above all others, a face which I said to myself was the face of 
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some saintly Episcopal clergyman in a quiet country parish. That night at 
an open-air meeting I heard those saintly lips say they had plead often at 
the bar of the courts and it was usually “guilty.” It was “One-armed 
Jack,” formerly a drunken thief and prize-fighter, who was thirty times in 
jail, but for many years has been the esteemed missionary of the Sailors’ 
Bethel in Cleveland. Another speaker of spiritual power was Mr. John E. 
Wooley of Minneapolis, a reformed lawyer, who a year ago in that city was 
“the pride of the bar” in two senses. ‘These and other speakers showed 
that grace can transfigure the chiefs of sinners. But it was not frankly 
declared, in the reports of work among such people, that though more 
picturesque and startling, the results of such work only emphasize the yet 
greater importance of preventive gospel work among the young. It was 
stated at this convention again and again by different workers that in such 
and such a mission there were five hundred or a thousand conversions annu- 
ally, at a cost of only a thousand or two thousand dollars per year, that is, 
two dollars per “convert.” It should have been frankly admitted, as these 
“converts” themselves would wish, for the warning of others, that more 
than fifty per cent. of such ‘converts’? return to their wallowing in the 
mire, and that those who stand have only a few years for Christian service 
before the premature death which repentance is often too late to prevent. 
Even the Christian Home for Intemperate Men in New York city, which 
has far greater facilities for helping men to reform than any mission, does 
not expect more than fifty per cent. of its repentant drunkards to remain 
reformed. Let this work go on, but let not the less picturesque but more 
valuable conversions of children be neglected. Such have more and better 
years to give to God, and can be brought to Christ in flocks where there is 
faith enough in God’s word to “suffer them to come.” 


Many believe in the child piety just referred to, who hesitate in regard 
to the related but separate question of child-membership in the chureh. 
Can young children understand enough of Christian truth to be brought to 
the Lord’s table? There are very few children in the Primary Depart- 
ments of our Sabbath-school that do not know more about Christ than the 
two families first gathered into the Christian church in Europe, the family 
of Lydia and the family of the Philippine jailer, all of whom were baptized 
after hearing their first gospel sermon. The jailer was a hardened heathen 
at sunset, a baptized Christian at dawn — so few and simple are the beliefs 
—about persons and facts, not philosophies — that Paul counted necessary 
conditions of admittance to the school of Christ. 


But children can understand much more than most adults even try to 
teach them. The following are the verbatim replies of a child of seven 
(not precocious either mentally or spiritually), just before he united with 
my church, —a sample from many of similar age and understanding : — 

1. What is baptism the sign of ? It is a sign that Jesus can wash your 
heart by praying to Him and asking Him to forgive your sins. 2. What 
does the wine of the Lord’s Supper stand for? For Christ’s blood. 3. 
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And what does the broken bread make us think of ? It stands for Jesus 
Christ’s broken-up body, broken by the nails and sword. [The only mis- 
take — “sword” for spear.] 4. What do we mean when we call the Bible 
the Word of God? It means that Jesus guided the people not to put in 
what He did not want them to put in. 5. What should any one pray for 
who wants to be a Christian? For a wise heart and a good heart. 6. Why 
did Jesus die on the cross? To save sinners. He died for us. 7. What 
are some of the things that one will do if he is a true Christian? When 
the game went wrong, they don’t get mad. He won’t be rude in playing. 
He won't do naughty things behind the teacher in school. He won’t swear 
or say nasty words. He won’t disobey mamma when she tells him anything. 
8. If a Christian should do anything sinful what ought he to do about it ? 
He’ll ask God to forgive him. 9. Will every one who is baptized and joins 
the church and takes the Lord’s Supper go to heaven? No, sir; before 
they die they might wander away from Jesus and go to doing the same 
things they did before they joined. 10. What good does it do us to join 
the church ? We know that we are in Jesus’ care, and He is taking care 
of us. 11. What is it to be a Christian? To love God and keep his 
Word. 12. What is it to repent? To ask God to forgive your sins, and 
be sorry for them. 13. How young may one become a Christian? As 
soon as he can understand to love Jesus. 

If such Christian knowledge in a child of seven years is exceptional, it is 
not from any lack of capacity in the children. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CONSTITUTIONAL prohibition has a great future. It has become 
an absorbing and fateful issue in the practical politics of the 
most conservative and enlightened American Commonwealths. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Nebraska are 
soon to cast non-partisan votes on proposed prohibitory consti- 
tutional amendments. A new epoch in the moral, industrial, 
and political life of these States ought to be opened by a right 
use of their great opportunity to free themselves from the sover- 
eignty of the saloon. In Kansas and Iowa, constitutional pro- 
hibition is a success. In Maine, merely legislative prohibition 
was so beneficial that, after twenty-three years’ experience of it, 
no politician of any party dared oppose it and constitutional 
prohibition was carried by an immense majority. The decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Kansas pro- 
hibition cases removes the last legal obstacle to the full success 
of constitutional prohibition. 

Compulsory scientific temperance instruction is now given in 
the public schools of thirty-five States and Territories. A ma- 
jority of the future voters of the land are being taught total 
abstinence. Science, by showing that alcohol has a local aflin- 
ity for the brain, and that habits of drinking necessarily man- 
ufacture paupers and madmen, demonstrates the right of gov- 
ernment in self-protection to interfere by prohibitory legislation 
with the sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The intel- 
lect and conscience of the nation are at open war with the liquor 
traffic ; it is defended only by greed, appetite, and their allies. 

The liquor traffic is now an organized national force. It acts 
as a unit wherever its interests are in peril. It has more money 
behind it than slavery ever had. Millions will be expended to 
influence politicians and the press to oppose constitutional pro- 
hibition. The unscrupulous classes are growing in political 
power. The saloon in the saddle is capable of becoming as vast 
a mischief as was the South in the saddle. 
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Great cities are likely to rule the American republic. They 
will also ruin it, if they are governed by the whiskey rings, as 
they have been in a majority of cases thus far in our history. 
The predominant political influence of the whiskey rings in great 
and corrupt cities is incompatible with the success of American 
institutions, or with safety to life and property under universal 
suffrage in mismanaged municipalities. In view of the rapid 
growth of great cities and of the political predominance of the 
liquor traffic, it is evident that there will never be a better day 
than the present in which to resist this immense mischief. 

A constitutional amendment is superior to a prohibitory law, 
for it is less easily repealed. A vote of the legislature and 
a vote of the people are required to pass or repeal an amend- 
ment. A prohibitory law would be the act of a legislature 
only, but an amendment is the act of the whole people, of all 
parties. Organic law is intended to be permanent. It cannot 
be repealed by one packed legislature. It is difficult or impos- 
sible to corrupt the whole of the people. 

The business that makes criminals, paupers, and madmen is 
itself criminal. The trade that makes outlaws should itself be 
made an outlaw. 


In the January number of Our Day there is an extract from 
Sir Lyon Playfair’s speech to his constituents on protection and 
wages in America. 

His distinguished reputation as an economist and writer of 
the Cobden school, his having visited this country for the ex- 
press purpose of personal observation, and his having formu- 
lated his speech into an article for the ‘ Nineteenth Century ” 
(December, 1888), give his statements great weight, and make 
them worthy of careful examination. He begins by denying that 
the issue of the presidential election was free trade, and seeks to 
prove it from the fact that the proposed diminution of the tariff 
was only five per cent., from forty-seven to forty-two. He had 
just returned from the United States. Did he not know that 
he was quoting partisan clap-trap? Did he not see that if this 
five per cent. diminution would make a difference of seventy 
millions in the revenue, then the whole revenue must be one 
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billion four hundred millions of dollars! Sir Lyon should have 
seen at a glance that an average diminution has no definite mean- 
ing in this case. 

Suppose seven articles are of so little consequence that the 
tariff is not changed, but an eighth article is imported to the 
amount of twenty millions under a tariff of fifty per cent. This 
is cut down to twenty-five per cent., theoretically diminishing the 
revenue by five millions. But averaged on the eight articles it 
is a mere bagatelle of three and a half per cent. It is charitable 
to suppose that Sir Lyon Playfair did not understand what he 
was talking about, but it was something that would take with 
his constituents. 

He presents another entirely original idea. “If protection 
gives to a workingman more wages, where does the more come 
from? It comes from the taxes which the workingmen pay to 
support protection!” The ability of a country to pay its work- 
men high wages comes from its wealth and prosperity, but that 
these come from “taxes which the workingmen pay” is too 
absurd to be uttered even to British constituents. 

Again Sir Lyon Playfair asserts, ‘‘ Protected industries in 
America have always considerably lower wages than unpro- 
tected.” But he must have known that what he calls unpro- 
tected industries are those that are most efficiently protected by 
environment, and by the nature of the case. The carpenter, 
painter, decorator, plumber, are examples of numberless indus- 
tries that have a prohibitory tariff imposed by the nature of 
the case. His reference works against him. It goes to prove 
that a high tariff secures high wages, whereas in face of his own 
reference he declares a high tariff produces low wages. His 
so-called “unprotected industries” enjoy the protection of an 
absolutely prohibitory tariff by their environment. The car- 
penter, mason, blacksmith, house-decorator, painter, plumber, 
and many other industries have a protection which government 
can neither increase nor diminish, and poor Sir Lyon quotes 
such industries in favor of free trade. 

But when he numbers all our farmers, as in the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” among the unprotected, he supposes absolute free 


trade in all farm products between us and Canada. He had 
never read our tariff! 
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“Still you may think that protection would render wages uni- 
form all over the country in occupations of the same kind.” 

Who would think so? Certainly no man of common sense. 

Our occupations are separated by thousands of miles, and 
subject to a vast variety of conditions, and wages will conform 
to these conditions. It is not true of the little island of England 
that the same occupation has everywhere the same wages, as 
shown by Faweett. 

Professor Playfair does not understand that, having absolute 
free trade at home, a vast internal commerce, far surpassing 
both the home and foreign commerce of Great Britain, has 
sprung up, with industries of every kind, all in absolute free- 
dom to accommodate themselves to circumstances. 

Let us ascend another height. “ The Republicans boast that 
protection gives employment to American labor. The truth is, 
Americans are rapidly disappearing from many protected in- 
dustries,” — ‘they go to the unprotected.” 

He proves the grossness of his misapprehension by citing a 
mill in New Hampshire which out of 6,000 operatives has only 
230 Americans, the rest being English, Irish, and Canadians. 
We tell Professor Playfair that American labor includes all 
laborers in America, and the Republicans have never undertaken 
to legislate for the workmen who are descended straight from 
the Pilgrims. The English and Irish are as free to go to 
those “ unprotected” industries as are the Americans. Inferior 
intelligence and enterprise are the only reasons for their not 
going. 

Professor Playfair declares boldly that protection is a force to 
lower wages. And yet in this speech, as made into an article for 
the December number of the “ Nineteenth Century,” he affirms 
that protection has stimulated over-production, and that having 
no foreign market, our industries are in a sad state. Would 
the learned professor condescend to explain to us how lower 
wages can stimulate over-production? If workingmen who have 
received a dollar a day should be reduced to half a dollar a day 
that would fatally stimulate production! The less you pay a 
man the more heartily he will work! That was what he taught 
his “ constituents of the South Division of Leeds.” 
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He then proceeds to state that a family of five workers, includ- 
ing children, will gain £160 in America, and £103 in England, 
but at the close of the year the American would have £9 left 
and the English £2. Whence he concludes that “ protection 
is a gigantic error.” His premises and conclusion do not agree. 
He should have made the Englishman have the £9 and the 
American the £2. 

But Professor Playfair is evidently fond of contradicting 
himself. In another part of his speech, as given in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ wishing to impress his constituents with the 
expensiveness of life in America, he represents English working- 
men as returning to England by hundreds in a single steamer to 
spend the months when they are out of employ, and then return- 
ing again in the spring, making money by the difference of 
expense in living. That the English workman in America does 
lay up money enough to occasionally revisit his native land and 
bring over to the comforts of American life his poor relations is 
ad vitted. But that he does this to save money is very amusing. 
He cannot go and return for less than sixty dollars, and that 
would pay his three months’ living in America, if he did noth- 
ing. He must have splendid wages in America to enable him 
to indulge in foreign travel. But Sir Lyon Playfair’s power of 
inference is such that he would say, We hence conclude that 
labor, all things considered, is no better paid in America than 
in England. 

His next position is that protection is the cause of socialism. 
His reasoning is short and decisive. Russia, Germany, and 
America have protection, and they have socialism. Therefore 
protection is the cause of socialism. — 

He might just as well reason that protection is the cause of 
measles and mosquitos; for these same countries that have pro- 
tection have also measles and mosquitos. 

He must have known that our socialists are mainly foreigners, 
and in no sense the product of our institutions. How is it with 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow? There are more socialists 
in those three cities than in all the United States. This charge 
exhibits a boldness that might be designated by a stronger term. 
He exposes himself to a moral condemnation no gentleman 
should be willing to incur. 
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“ Protectionists live on the labor of others.” Now a great 
majority of the voters in the free States are protectionists. They 
are farmers and mechanics. Who are the “ others” upon whose 
labor they live? Suppose all the people of the land should be- 
come protectionists, would they all perish in one black universal 
famine ? there being, in such case, no “ others” for them to live 
upon. Sir Lyon knows that England is the only free-trade 
country in Europe. Does he mean that America and all the 
nations of Europe live on the product of the labor of England ? 
He probably did not know what he meant. 

The greater prosperity of England under free trade than of 
the United States under protection, the greater increase of wages 
in England than in the United States of America, and even of 
population, with slight exceptions, must have delighted his Leeds’ 
constituents. He assures them that the vise of ;wages in Eng- 
land was ten per cent. while in protective Massachusetts they 
fell 5.41 per cent. If so, what folly for any Englishman to 
migrate to this country. 

And why do not the immigrants make haste toreturn? And 
why should England send us hundreds of thousands of “ assisted 
emigrants,’ who are nothing but paupers? Why should there 
be such a rush from the blessed home of free trade to the land 
cursed by protection? which “ lowers wages” and is “a drag on 
its development.” How comes it about that his protection-cursed 
mill in New Hampshire, out of 6,000 operatives has 5,770 Eng- 
lishmen, Irishmen, and Canadians ? 

As to the colossal wealth of Great Britain, we rejoice in it. 
The prosperity of one nation adds to the prosperity of its neigh- 
bors. But when Sir Lyon institutes a comparison he should 
follow well-tested authorities. The great English statistician, 
Mulhall, puts our wealth in 1850 as only one third that of 
Great Britain, in 1870 as having passed it by one thousand 
millions of dollars, and in 1884 by six thousand millions, and 
our population as having advanced to fifty-five millions, while 
Great Britain’s advanced to thirty-six millions. 

Even France has surpassed England in the race of wealth 
during the last two decades, by Mulhall’s admission. Sir Lyon 


Playfair’s patriotism is admirable, but needs moderation. 
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In the “ Nineteenth Century ” he comes to the conclusion that 
the results of the presidential election are decidedly favorable 
to free trade. Upon what premises could he base this conclu- 
sion? The Cleveland party was in power. It had a solid 
South of fifteen States in its favor, where it had neither to toil 
nor spin. It had a huge patronage. It had a hundred thou- 
sand office-holders. The President set them an example of self- 
sacrifice by giving $10,000 to help his own reélection, while 
throwing a contemptible pittance to the sufferers from the terrible 
Southern calamity. The party had also all the patronage and 
literature of England on its side. The question to be decided 
was free trade or protection. With all these advantages the free- 
trade theory was overwhelmed and lost. Therefore, at the next 
election, with none of these advantages, it will gain a brilliant 
victory! Such is the reasoning of Sir Lyon Playfair. We are 
not surprised that he should close his speech to “ his constitu- 
ents of the Southern Division of Leeds” in the following words : 
“Test the whole question, in any way you choose, and you will 
find that neither by real wages, by savings, nor by commercial 
prosperity, is there the slightest support given by American ex- 
perience to the idea that free trade is a delusion, or that pro- 
tection adds to the remuneration of labor or acts in any other 
way than as a drag on the development of nations.” 

Our development has been something, notwithstanding. Henry 
V. Poor, our highest authority on railroad statistics, estimates 
the value of our productions of the soil, the sea, and the shop 
conveyed on our railroads the past year to bethirteen and a half 
thousand millions of dollars. If this should seem to any one 
extravagant, the excess may balance the neglected items. His 
estimate neglects the vast amount of products consumed without 
touching a railroad, or conveyed on the water by coast and river 
craft, without communication with the rail. 

We will add for American as well as British eyes the follow- 
ing items, illustrating Sir Lyon Playfair’s “drag” upon our de- 
velopment, during two decades, including our destructive war. 
They include our chief industries : — 

1860, 173 million bushels wheat ; 1880, 498 million bushels. 

1860, 839 million bushels corn ; 1880, 1,717,000,000. 
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1860, 5 million bales cotton ; 1880, 7 million bales. 

1860, $115 million of cotton goods; 1880, $210 million. 

1860, $62 million woolen goods; 1880, $268 million. 

In 1860 we had 163 million acres of improved land; in 1880 
we had 287 millions, while free-trade England has had many 
millions of acres go out of cultivation in that time. Fifteen years 
ago the “ Times” (January, 1873) reports 4,252,000 acres as 
having gone out of tillage, and Marion Crawford states the 
amount at present as 11,000,000. 

Where is Professor Playfair’s “drag?” 

In 1860, 1 million tons nearly of pig iron. 

In 1887, 6 million tons. 

In 1860, 235,107 tons of rails. 

In 1881-1884 we produced 5,363,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
rails! Our excess over England’s production is 1,221,595 tons. 
Again, where is Sir Lyon’s “drag?” 

In 1860 we mined 15 million tons of coal; in 1880 we mined 
80 million, in good keeping with our iron and steel products. 

We have diligently sought for Sir Lyon Playfair’s “drag” 
without finding a trace of it, and we suspect he keeps it carefully 
at home. Compared with the above facts England’s producing 
power and her home and foreign commerce are insignificant. 

It is pitiful to see distinguished and learned Englishmen 
ignoring or denying or falsifying the facts of our history in 
order to save, if it may be, the failing, the oft exploded doctrine 
of free trade between rival nations. Twenty years ago the 
Cobden Club, including a large portion of England’s wealth, 
learning, and power, indulged high hopes of conquest. The 
prospect darkens every year. Not a civilized nation has adopted 
her economic fallacy, and her own children, the colonies, have 
rebelled against it. It is still more pitiful that any American 
should wish us to follow England, as she falls into the rear of 
other nations, by her obstinate adherence to a fatal policy. 

Cyrus Hamiin. 


Miss W1LLarp’s Autobiography, which is expected to appear 
in April, is noticed as follows in the current news of literary 
journals : — 


1 See Am. Rep. Iron and Steel Assoc. G. W. Cope, Sec. Phil. 1885. 
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Miss Frances E. Willard is spending the winter months in a novel fashion. 
She is under contract to write her autobiography, in response to the request 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Association. Receiving 
twenty-five to seventy-five letters daily, visitors without cessation, and with 
the leadership of both the World’s and the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Woman’s National Council on her hands, she 
failed to find time to write her book. Thereupon, with her secretary, Miss 
Anna Gordon, Miss Willard concocted a plot to drop quietly out of her ac- 
customed haunts, leaving nobody the wiser but her publisher. 

As Miss Willard will celebrate her semi-centennial on the 28th of Sep- 
tember next, she entitles the book, ‘‘ Fifty Fortunate Years ; the Autobiog- 
raphy of an American Woman.” ‘There is a prospect of its appearing 
simultaneously in England under the title of “A Prairie Girl’s Career.” 
Frances Willard is the frankest of women both by name and nature, and 
those who have seen advance sheets say there is nothing conventional about 
the work, but that it is off-hand, fresh, and altogether the most unique self- 
revelation of the time. 

It will be plentifully illustrated and about the size of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore’s admirable “Story of the War.” There is hardly a contem- 
porary philanthropist or reformer whom Miss Willard does not know, 
besides a majority of the leading literary lights of our land, and she will 
silhouette these besides giving a narrative account of her curious childhood 
on a Western prairie. Her ancestors founded Concord, the literary centre 
of the nation. One of them was a Harvard president. Others have been 
Boston preachers. She will describe her odd, inventive school days, brilliant 
episode as a teacher, two years and more of foreign travel, leading her to 
almost every European capital and as far east as Damascus, Baalbek, and 
the Volga banks in Russia ; her presidency of a woman’s college and career 
as professor in the Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., her home, 
and her fifteen years of labor as a reformer, organizer, speaker, and “Gos- 
pel politician,’ which she claims to be. 


Tue National Divorce Reform League held its annual meet- 
ing February 13. The report of the corresponding secretary, 
the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., gave a hopeful outlook in 
all the four lines of its work: Investigation, Legislation, Edu- 
cation, and Practical Work for the Family. In the first of these 
the great work of the year has been the completion of the 
Report of the Department of Labor under Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner, on the statistics of marriage and divorce 
in the United States and Europe, a measure which the League 
proposed more than five years ago and pressed upon Congress 
until it was granted. Nothing of the sort has ever been done 
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on either side of the Atlantic on the scale of this work. When 
printed, some weeks or months hence, it will put ourselves and 
Europeans in possession of an official presentation in a single 
large volume of about all that a statistical report of ordinary 
cost can really cover on what is now an international problem. 

Strong efforts at better legislation have been made the past 
year in Rhode Island and Illinois. The governor of New 
York recommends in his message that the State take steps to 
bring about uniform laws between the several States. The 
chairman of the Committee on Territories and a senator have 
each introduced measures in Congress for amendment of the 
Constitution, growing in one instance, certainly, out of expe- 
rience with the Mormon problem, where it is found that the mar- 
riage and divorce question is involved with that of polygamy. 
Discussion of legislation upon divorce has gone on of late in 
Canada, New South Wales, France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

There is a growing interest in the efforts of Mr. Dike to in- 
troduce the scientific study of the family and its problems, and 
especially the study of social institutions into colleges and the 
higher educational establishments. Two young men who were 
students at Johns Hopkins, when he introduced the subject of 
the family five or six years ago, are now professors and giving 
lectures on the family, and plans are being formed for like 
work in other institutions. 

The attention of those most concerned is being turned to 
some practical experiments in the better use of the home in the 
work of religion, education, and philanthrophy. The Home 
Department of the Sunday-school, a device for enlisting the 
families beyond the direct reach of the church in Bible study, 
has been steadily winning its way the last three years, especially 
among Congregationalists. And now the Presbyterians have 
followed with a system of Bible study in the family. Mr. 
Dike has suggested in the “Journal of Education” that the 
same principle be applied to our public schools in favorable 
localities in the attempt to bring, through frequent reports and 
other means, the school and the home into a closer codperation 
in their common work. 

The report was strong in its caution that philanthropic and 
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other kinds of work do not weaken the family and home by 
putting efforts for the home in place of the more direct way 
of helping the home to its own work. The former course, it 
claimed, like that inconsiderate charity which simply gives to 
the poor, impoverishes the home life. The latter directs to- 
wards self-help, teaches self-respect, and builds up family char- 
acter. Here lies the justification of the League. It does not 
work for the family by indirection, but it seizes upon the radi- 
cal idea of the family, and operates upon that. It is well 
to have one society in the world that stands directly for the 
family. 

Just as we go to press the report of Hon. Carroll D. Wright on 
divorce has been sent to Congress. Its disclosures are hardly 
less than startling. It shows that in the twenty years, 1867- 
1886, there were in the United States 828,716 divorces, increas- 
ing steadily, in almost every State and Territory in the Union, 
from 9,937 in 1867 to 25,535 in 1886. There no are less than 
ten States which granted over 1,000 each in 1886. One State, 
Illinois, has averaged over 2,000 annually the last ten years, and 
granted 2,606 in 1886. Divorces in this country are increasing 
more than twice as fast as the population. The report shows, 
what most readers probably do not suspect, that the South is 
already granting divorces at a rate which, if continued long, 
will soon bring it up with the North. Arkansas, Florida and 
Tennessee and Texas are not far behind Northern and Western 
States of similar numbers of population. Aside from Nevada, 
where there has been a decline in population, and South Caro- 
lina, where the divorce law that existed a few years during the 
period of reconstruction after the war has been repealed, the 
only States showing a decline in divorces are Maine, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, to which probably Michigan should be added 
since 1887. In all these States the changes are directly trace- 
able to the work of the National Divorce Reform League or its 
friends. 

Perhaps the following is the best single table we can now 
give to show the movement and its distribution : — 
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| Period. | 
Section. - | Totals. 
1867-71 1872-76 | 1877-81 1882-86 | 





! 














Fourteen Northern States east ! | 


of the Mississippi. . . . | 36,809 | 42,144 | 50,125 | 60,478) 189,556 


Southern States, including Dis- | 
| 80,962 


trict of Columbia. . . - | 10,042 | 15,087 | 22,881 | 32,952 
i] 


Other States and Territories | 
west of the Mississippi . . | 6,723 | 11,316 | 16,278 | 23,881) 58,198 


Totals 53,574 | 68,547 | 89,284 |117,311) 328,716 


The extremely high rates of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and especially the very rapid increase of divorces in 
the South, are striking. Next to the Territories and Colorado, 
which leads all the rest of the States, having in 1880 one di- 
voree to every 186 living married couples, come Oregon, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maine, California, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois in the order given. Maine, however, and Mich- 
igan in 1887 have since come out of this list. The divorce 
rate, in 29 cities selected for comparison, was highest in 1880 
in the following order: Indianapolis, Providence, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Portland, Me., Nashville, Cleveland, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 

The report shows that the movement in Europe is very simi- 
lar to that in this country. All Europe now grants about the 
same number of divorces as the United States, and the increase 
is only a little less general than on this side the Atlantic. 




















PrincipaL GRAnrt, of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
whose authoritative and most timely article on British Imperial 
Federation opens the present number of Our Day, has recently 
returned from a tour of the world. The editorial note in ‘ The 
Century ” for January, 1889, to which he refers with commen- 
dation in his closing sentence, contains the following suggestive 
passage, with which we believe the most enlightened American 
opinion to be in substantial agreement : — 


What could be more natural than the “‘ federation’? scheme for British 
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reconstruction, which has been before the British public for years and is 
now renewed? It offers to Great Britain the maintenance of every inter- 
est, legal, economic, political, and moral, which has grown up in the past 
and has shown itself worthy of conservation. It maintains all the ties which 
have held the different parts of the Empire together. It even strengthens 
them prodigiously by transforming the weak ties of colonialism into a true 
national life : so that the foreigner shall look upon Canada or Jamaica, not 
as temporary hangers-on of a distant island, but as component and fully 
recognized members of a magnificent ocean empire. It distributes the bur- 
dens of imperial taxation over the whole empire, so that the Australian may 
look upon every imperial iron-clad which comes into his harbors as possibly 
the product of his own state’s taxation, while Canadian regiments shall take 
their tour of duty in English or Irish cities, or at the Cape. It lessens the 
danger of a new break-up of the empire through colonial discontent. . . . 
It leaves to every square foot of the empire that alternative of self-govern- 
ment in the present or of the hope of self-government in the future which 
is afforded by our state and territorial systems. Canada would be at once 
one of the self-governing states of the empire ; but the territories of India 
would have under the federation such prospects of complete statehood, 
when they should deserve it, as they never could have under a Russian 
dominion or protectorate. 


JAPAN takes a place henceforth among advanced nations. 
She has abandoned a form of government which she has held 
for twenty-five centuries. Her new constitution, proclaimed 
on February 12, is based on strictly representative institutions. 
It gives the right of suffrage to all men of the age of twenty- 
five years and over, who pay taxes to the amount of twenty-five 
dollars yearly. It provides for a House of Commons and a 
House of Peers. It guarantees liberty of religion, with freedom 
of speech, and public assembly. It intrusts to the Parliament, 
under reasonable limitations, not only legislative functions, but 
also the control of the national finances. 





